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ABSTRACT 

The Monograph exaaines reasons for declining 
placement of people with disabilities reported since 1970 by 
vocational rehabilitation programs. It begins by briefly noting the 
changing face of industrial society and suggests the need to 
reeaaaine traditional' concepts of work as paid es^loymint. The 
effects of new technologies are traced, along with changes in the 
distribution of occupations, changes in working conditions and the 
organization of work, changes in attitudes toward work and the 
meaning of work. The origins and evolution of British vocational 
rehabilitation are noted, and trends revealing the accisRulation of a 
large pool of long-term unemployed disabled people are cited. The 
final section addresses tha future of the British vocational 
rehabilitation system, noting the need fpr improvesNint in four areas: 
assessment and intervention methods ajpfropriate to a post-industrial 
society, increased services to underserved portions of the disabled 
population (e.g. disabled women, disabled people in rural areas), 
increased attention to the social and economic context in which 
services are provideld, and use of BK>re sophisticated planning and 
decision making aids. (CL) 
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The International Exchange of Experts and Information in Rehabibtatkm 
in the last year of a three-year grant ftom the National Institute of Handi- 
capped Research is very pleased to have this outstanding piece by Paul 
0)rnes as one of its final entries in the WRF nHHWgraph series for the 198l44 
period. It is mir sincere hc^ that Comes* wm* akMig with the very thought- 
fui commentaries prepared by Donald Galvin, Michigan State Univereity; 
John mAe, Virginia Department of Moital Health and Mental Retaitiation; 
and Sheila Akabas, Columbia University School of Sodal Wm*, will stimulate 
thinking in many arenas and will find its way to many readers who will use 
the iid(»Tnatk>n and kieas to devek^ fUrtiier th^ 
plans concerning the future of work for people with disabilities. 

Pad Comes is Senior ReseanA Felkw in the Rehabilitatwn Studies Unit 
at the Univer^ty of Edinbungh, Scotland. In 1976, he was appointed director 
of the Employment Rehabilitation Research Centre in Birmingham. 
England, where he headed a multkiisci(dinary team which uralertook a five- 
year program to evaluate the effecthreness of the natkmal vocatk>nal rehabil- 
itation ^rvjoe and to make recommend^ions regarding its future 
develqpment. He is author or oo-authcH' of several (mMic^iofis in criminolo- 
gy aiKl rehabilitation stwlies including Employment RehabUUatUm: the 
Aims arid Achievements of a Service for Disabled Pieople, Her Majesty's 
Statk)nery Office, 1982. He has o(»itritHited to a number of official w(»idng 
parties which have reviewed different aspects of services and policy on the 
employment of disabled people in Great Britain and has been a member <rf 
the Royal Association for Disability and JlehabilitatkHi Eknptoyment Com- 
mittee. He also serves on the International Council of Psychologists' Commit- 
tee on Disability and Rehabilitatkni and the Council of the Socfety for 
Research in Rehabilitation. 

Mr Comes also served as a collaborator/respondent in the March 1983 
meetings and seminars which were sponsored by WmW Rehabilitatkm Fund 
on WRF Monograph #16, The ainical Attitude in Rehabilitation: A Cross- 
Cultural Approach, by Joseph Stubbins; another publicatfon resulted fixMn 
tho^ discussions and was co-published by WRF, NaticHtal Rehabilitatk)n 
Counseling Assodatkm and the Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing. Copies of this publication. The Clinical Model in Rehabilitation and 
AUerrmtitm, are still available from WRF and NRCA. 

We wouW like to take this opportunity to express our appreciatk>n to all 
those who have been invdved with and supportive ctf the IntmiatkMial Ex 
change of Experts and biformatkMi in RehabilitatkHi over the past sbt years. 
W? especially wish to acknowledge and thank our three project officers at 
NIHR over the past she years: George Engstrcmi, Mary Catherine Jennings, 
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towsh^ whkii ham been aixms^ 
Ejqierts and Infomiatkxi in RehiMttalim 

the last few pages (tf this book. 

Dtene E. Woods, PlNifect DiRotor 
IntenttMiniid BidiHR0e of Bqwits 
and bUbnnalian bi RehobOltatlon 
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During the International Ifear of Disabled Peopte , the Secretary General 
of Rehabilitati(m International puUished a tfoba! review (^pdUdes and iwno- 
jpams for the emptoyment of people with disabilities (Acton, 1981). This 
noted that iTK)« countries have some fonn of vocati(mal rehabilitate 
or service and identified some model policies and programs. However, it alsd 

noted that, generaUy, existing eftcHts have not succeeded in seoiring fi^ 
pie with d^abilities a fair share of employnient opportunities and suggested 
that denH^n^)hic, social and eoHiomic changes now taking place in both 
industrialized and developing countries will present yet more formidable 
challenges to d»abied people seeking work, as well as to vocatknial rehabili- 
tatkm pcrfides and inDgrams. 

How well prepared is vocational rehabUitati<m for possible ftituie 
changes in the avaflability, nature, OTganizatkm, meaning and valuation (rf 

w(Mic? This essay presents an qpp(Mtimity to i^hare with a wi(ter audknce a 
concern that vocatitmal rehabilitati(Ni is not adaiiiing as readily as it shoukl 
to the new demands of a post-industrial society. Norman Acton has contend- 
ed ttiat * 'We continue to pkai for yesterday and try to overcome the deiSdts of 
a decade ago.' ' His concern fw a more {Ht>a€tive i^^>roach to policy decteitxi 
making has been reinforced by nme recent aiguments for nwre £Klequate 
resourdngofappropriatepoli<ystijdies(Stubbin8, 1982; Wxxisetal., 1983). 
Ideally, these should go beyoml traditkMial concern to enhance prctfesskmal 
skills or to improve agency efficiency ami e£Sectiveness to examine the wider 
context within which vocational rehabUitation services are provided. In ex- 
pkMing the imi^ication <rf different scenarios on the fiiture of work, both far 
the emptoyment of pec^le with disabilities and ka- vocatkmal reh^ilitation 
policies and services, the present essay seeks to kientify some of the themes 
that would be rek?vant not ohiy to fiiture-oriented pdicy studws but also to 
future practice. 

As is so often the case, the biblk)gra{rfiy is only a token of my indebted 
ness to mhers. I wwiW therefore acknowled^ helpful comments and advice 
from other sources, including Prtrfesswr Cairns Aitken and coUeagiKS in the 
Rehabilitation Studies Unit, University of Edlnbuigh , and all who resp(»id^ 
to a shorter verston of the essay {nesented at tlw bitematj(mal Symposii^fi 
on the Employment of Disabled People: Eomomics and Equity, amn^ by 
the University Center for International Rehabilitation, Midiigan State Uni- 
versity in May 1^. 

Paul Comes 
Edinburgh 
July 1984 
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nil CHAMMIIO MCf or IMHIfTMAL iOeilTY 

The picturesque town of Ironbridge occupies that part of the Severn Val- 
ley, caMed Coalbrookdate, where the river has carved a goi^ through the 
Shropshire hills. The surrounding oountiyside, ftamed by these "bhie re- 
membered hills" as they are so aptly described in A E Housman's verae 

presents one of the least spoUt, idyllic adjects of rural Eiigland. AU consid- 
ered, it is difficult to imagine a more unlikely 'birthplace' of the Industrial 
Revolution. Ifet it was here, in the eariy eighteenth century, that Abraham 

Darby experimented with the substitution of coke for charcoal in iron smelt- 
ing, a technical innovation which was essential to the development of the 
modem steel industry. 

Tbday, Coalbrookdate is a centre of tourism, not industry. Darby's ac- 
complishments are marked only by rcUcsof the early industrial ^ his tech- 
nical achievements helped to create. Examples inchide the cast iroti bridge 

which stiU spans the river and Ihnn which the town has taken its name; iron 
tombstones in the kxal churchyard and an internationally acclaimed, open- 
air, industrial archaeology museum. Snoe Darby's pkMieering work fteed 

iron smelters fit)m dependence cm forest fud, paving the way for migrati^ 
to the coalfields, the landscapes of industrial society were located else- 

. where-^inPittsbungh, the Ruhr or the Ei\glidi Mack Countiy, 

After some one or two hundred years of development and expand in 
these locations there is mounting evidence that industrial society has 
reached the threshhold of other technoki^cal breakthroughs whose eco- 
nomic. sodal and poUtical significance nuiy be as nacOTientous as those whic* 
occurred in Darby's time, Throughmit the industrial^ world, new sdence- 

based industries are poised to assume oommaiKl over the h^ p<^ts of the 
economy in much the same way that manufecturing supereeded agriculture 
in the transition from pre-industrial to industrial sodety. It is quite possible 
that , sooner or later, the trappings of modem industrial soctety couM become 
as much an object of historical interest to future generations as 
Coalbrookdate is to our own. 

This trend is already apparent in those regions of Vfestem Europe which 
have been most affected by the slump triggered off by the mki-197(te oU cris» 
and by the Draconian measures that some governments have taken to deal 
with the economic crisis. In some of the valleys of industrial South WWes, Ibr 
exampte, there are now about as many coalmines serving as tourist attrac- 
tions as there are in production, with the valtey communities cteariy hopeful 

that tourism wiU replace at least some of the jobs kjfit through the dedine or 
disappearance of traditional industries. Moreover, with stmctural unem- 
ployment already embracing one in every five or sbc adult mates; with new 
technologies and automated procedures helping to increase productivity and 
to contain unit production costs but not generating nearly enough jobs for 
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those dteplaoedfhmidecliiungii^^ for young people about to enter 
the labour force; with widespread dependence on unemptoyment benefit or 
k)w incxHnes preventing acxaunulatkm of a sufiBciently large surplus (rf In- 
awne over essential expenditure to assist development of a servioe sector in 
which new jobs might be created, and in the absence of reflationary polides 

which would help to achieve this objecthre, South Wales provides a good tt- 
lustration of the forces at worV in many of the traditional heartlands of indus- 
try society not only in Great Britain but across Wgstem Europe. 

Although coal was firet extracted fi«n the Soum \^ vdteys 
ries ago, mining on a large scale was not undertaken beiaie the ntoete^^ 

tuiy. when the development of steam power encouraged the exploitation of 
these resources. By the turn of the oratuiy the region was a leading pnxi^ 
with reooixl tonnages of anthracite and steam coal expoited throughout the 
world. Coal also attracted industry, stimulating the manufecture of tinplate, iron 
and steel and enabling South >^ to make significant oontrawtions to 
manufiicturing output during two Warki and through the lol^^ 
of wjnomic reoonstrudion and bo«n. 

Since the late 1960s, however, much of the life blood of this industrial 
economy has been drained. This is apparent in the ports which handted the 
<»al exports and through which raw materials for local industries were im- 
ported. Docks have been allowed to sUt up and their coal loading apparatus 

has been dismantled, along with the marshalling yards where the coal trains 
once queued. The industrial hinterland has fared no better. Dedine of tin- 
plate manufacture has been foUowed by a nK)re recentdedmatfon of the steel 
industry. Only two steelworks remain open, both operating on much less 
than fuU capacity Mining has been hit equally hard, with just a smaU fraction 
of mines in this once busy coalfield still in production. 

As miglit be expecte<^ . probtems associated with the decline of major in- 
du.stries have had nm-oh effects for the rest of the community, affecting the 
economic viability of ancillary manuCacturing and commercial activities. In 
the most blighted towns/and villages, every other male of working age is out 
of worit. The sodal and psyc^g^jgical consequences of reoesskm are there- 
fore also apparent. Hopes for a b' ighter future are tempered by the knowl- 
edge that many traditional industries may have disappeared for good, 
foUcwiiig their relocation to developing countries. In other instances, over- 
seas compeUtion, supported by a combination of subadies. higher productiv- 
ity and lower wage levels and. hence, tower unit productfon oasts, or 
d(mu>stic competition fnm other regions with, for example, lower transpor- 
tation costs have become disincentives to new industries and a reason for the 
(Josure of others which started up in more favourable times. 

WhUe there are limited prospects of new jobs in burgeoning 'sunrise' in- 
dustries or in a very slowly dcvetoping servioe sector, roost new vacancies 
are filled by women. Thus, with no economist willing to forecast an eariy end 
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to the high levd of «mictw»l imeinptoym^ 

those who have bew made redundfuu arc being OTmpdted ^ 
with a ftiturc which hoWs little proq)e<* of paw em^ 
thansdvesor thefa-sons. For some, fiunlly income may be provided or sup- 
plemented by the eanUngs of whres and daughter. For most, though, th^ 
may be Itttle to took foiTOd to beyond dep«Kienoe on unemptoyroent te^ 
fit, wfth occasional periods of casual work or deptoyment on government 
sptmsored job creation schemes. 

These brief references toCoalbrookdale and industiial South 
two purposes. Firstly, they arc a reminder of the comparatively recent ori- 
gbttofindu8trialsocietyandofthescaleandpaceofa88ociatedeccnomic,so- 
aal and political changes over the past two hundred yeare. >k) study of this 
period wouW be complete wtthout reference to devek}imient8 it has wit- 
nessed in finance, industry, commerce, science and technology; to the equal- 
ly significant, later developments in proviskm for educatton, health 
social weMSwe , including special provision ft i- maiginal groups or disadvan- 
taged citizens; or, ghren the faicreasingly csmplejc ami finely balanced rela- 
tionship between wealth producing and revenue consuming sectore of 

mdustrial societies, to the growing importance of government's role in the 
housekeeping of national resources. 

Secondly, reference to history may also serve as a reminder of the equal- 
ly reoent origins of modem work habits and attitudes to work. It shouW not 
beoveriookedthat, ap^ftom its demographic consequences (migratton and 
urtHuiization) and influence on social structure (the economy, technotogy 
and the distribution of ocoipations), the bidustrial Revohitkm wroi«h 
found shifts in cultural and political spheres of life. Who is to say that the 
emeigence of a post-industrial society will not exert an equally profound in- 
fluence on the nature and organizatioii of wo* or on the work ethic in which 
industrial society has placed so much store? 

Most commentators are agreed that the advent of sdenoe-biwed Indus 
tries and appUcation of new teduwtogies are ahieady aflfecting not only work- 
ing conditions and the oi^ganizatkm U work but also the nature of job 

opportunities and demand «or labour. This apparent Ihmt kiig-tem 
and m sectoral shifts lh)m traditional manuiSwfairing activfties-tex^ 
shipbuiWing are examptes~to the servkse sector or new industries in the 

fieWs of microtechn^ or bfotechnotogy. It is also apparent in dwnges in 
working hours and other axKiltions of cmptoyment; in dedining demand for 
unsWUed and semi-skilled manual labour in manulSacturing industiy and for 
tow grade white collar' workers; and in the proUferation temporary or 

part-time emptoyment and job creation schemes which have foflowed in the 
wake of structural unemptoyment. Looking ahead, while presently there is 
an Increased demand for technical, sd?ntiflc and professtonal sidlls, the 
spread of automation and introductton erf fiftii gpneration computere 'may 
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cause many skilled manual, higher echekMi 'white ocular' and middle man- 
agement occupaticms to be equally at risk. 

Scenarios of the latter type have led other oMiunentatws to anticipate 
yet more ftmdaroental changes, aflecting the meaning of work itself. For ex- 
ample, studies of job satisfaction suggest an increased preference for more 
leisure time at the expense of higher wi^. Other studies of conununiiies 
whidi have had tooHJe with structural un^frioyroent, and hence to acUust 
to life without paid croployraent, suggest that the people involved are begin- 
ning to dbtingumh between unpud w(Mt arid paid emjHoyrow 
the right to an income (or social wage) as i^Tposed to the right to wwt . Such 
distinctions present a chalfenge to the social, political and eoMKMnic foureJa- 
tions of all industrial societies , whether capitalist or socialist They also draw 
attention to some potentially very difficult pn^lems for fiiture eotMumuc and 
sodal policies and imjgrammes. ^ 

If labour market changes are having such general effects, what nught 
they hold in ^re for some more marginal gnmps, including those with dis- 
abilities, or for vocational rehabilitatikm pt^icfes and services? As Leslie 
Fiedler has pointed out(Fiekier, 1982), the Uterature of almost every culture 
reveals the power of stereotyping and scapegoating in pnmiotlng sodal rejec- 
tion of dtizens with i^ysical and mental impairments or disabilities. Even 
though most societies have taken some i^ps to Iielp them overcome such 
handicaps and to assist their social and eootiomic integration, the recent 
IntemaUanal Y^r of Disabled People highlighted the need for continuing 
effort to modify discriminattHry attitwies and iMtictioes and to devise more ef- 
fective policies aiKl programmes to ensure their fUUer paritidpation in tbe la- 
bour market as weU as in other sf^res <rf life. 

Of course, in every socfety there are individuals whose impairments or 
disabilities have reH prevented them from pursuing highly successful careers 
or, in a few o^ebrated instances, from attaining even the highest offices of 
state . But their adiievements shouW not be aUowed to obsaue the problems 
encwmtered by other disabled citizens. Nowhere, it would seem, have those 
deemed capable of hdding down a full time 'yAy in ntKmal oompeUtiwi with 
their n<Mi -disabled peers adiieved a r^sonable share of sudi employment 
opportunities. Labour market statistics generally reveal marked disparities 
between the proportions of disabled and non -disabled peopfe of working age 
in employment and also that, once unemployed, disabled jdx^ekers experi- 
ence much greater difficulty than their iwn -disabled counterparts in finding 
alternative employment (Bowe, 1983; Colledge and Barthotomew, 1980; 
Manpower Services Commission. 1978; 1981; 1982). Other research 8i:ggests 
that, for many disabled people, a j<* does rwA iwoessarily ^ummtee an end 
to discrimination or dfeadvantage. For example, it has been sho.vn that dar^ 
abted people are over represented amongst those w hose j^ysical or ntental 
health is impaired by work induced stress and that they are more likely to be 



required to work k»iger hoiira fiw- kwer rates of pay and to (k) 90 
under less fevourable working conditions (Tbwnsend, 1979). 

Evidence that people witii dwabiUtics continue to experience such hand 
Jcaps prompts questions regarding the effectweness of vocational rehabilita- 
tion policies and services. Although, in many cases, the origins of such 
policies and services can be traced to strongly felt social obligations to en 
courage or otherwise assist employment of veterans who were wounded on 
active service during the firet WorW War, their development in most western 
nauons was firmly tied to and shaped by plans for post-war economic recon- 
stnictk«i at the end (rf the second W)rld lb the extent that it comprised 
an aspect of this Keynesiaii strategy for managed economic growth, requir- 
ing the mUest mobilization of the labour force (including such prevkmsly 
maiiginal groups as the disabled), it can be dairaed that vocatkmal renabiUta- 
tfon was very much a creature of the industrial society Keynes aimed to cre- 
ate, hideed, there is evklenoe that vocatk>nal rehabilitatkm may have made 
quite significant contributions to the post-war economic recovery and the 
period of economic growth which followed by helping many of its dients to 
find eniployment-though mainly as unskilled or semi-skiUed fectory work- 
ers. in tower gwJe * v;hite collar' work or in some of the least attractive and 
less well paid service occupatkms. 

After 1970, however, this record of achievement began to fade. Declining 
placement statistics since that time attest to the problems vocatkmal rehabil- 
itatwn services have had to cope with as Keynesian strategy has feltered in 
the face of worid reoesswn, the dedine of traditkmal industries, rising levels 
of structural unemptoyment and the challenge fixxn new science-based 
mdustries, whose tedmotogies and productkm methods require a much 
smaUer and more highly specialised labour force. That the effects of reces- 
sk)n have been most keenly felt in those labour maricet sectore in which voca- 
tfonal rehabilitatfon dients have been most readily placed therefore poses 
questfops not only about the scope and effectiveness of such policies and 
services over the past decade and the extent to which they have adapted to 
changing demand during this period but also concerning their preparedness 
for the yet more dramatic changes in the nature, organizatkm and meaning 
of work which are expecUxl to accompany the more fuUy fledged emergence 
of a post industrial sodety. 

As long as a sincere commitment to the social and economic inlegratfon 
of disabled people Ls retained (and there is no special reason to jettison this 
prindple), any oonskieratwn of the future of work shouW pay attentfon to 
their parUcular needs and drcumstanoes. This essay seeks to make a contri- 
bution of this kind by exploring the impUcations, both for the empfoyment of 
people with disabiUties and for vocatfonal rehabiUtatkm policies and serv- 
ices, of some very different vk?ws on the future of work. 
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The.«fork ethTc is so central to aU modem value9 and systems (rf belief —re- 
ligious, social; eooiKMnlcorpoUtkal— thatithasaaiuiredataken-fi)r-granted 
status As most of us spend a laiige amount of time at wOTk, and depend on 
that activity as a source of self-esteem or as a means (^defining sodal poai- 
Uon, this is not too surl?rising.^k)r is it surprising that, as a resuft, it is 0^ 
raonly believed that only knaves or fools would try to avoid the dual 
obligation that thojvork ethic imposes on everyone to fend for themselves 
and to contribute to the common good . Its apparent ubiquity is also suggested 
by the influence it exercises even over n<m-woi1cer$~-for instance, in using 
wage based yardsticks for the determination of appropriate levels of benefit 
and income maintenance payment fw those who are judged to be too ymuig, 
too old, too disabled or too ill to work and who, incidentally, have always 
comprised the overwhelming m^rity of sod,^ security recipients. 

The all pervading nature of the work ethic has possiKy inhibited ap 
praisal of its rather narrow scope. It has, for exaifiple, taken much persistent 
pressure ftiom the women's movement to make die simple, Imt all too easily 
nt^glected point that not all work is done in the ooiirdt of paid employment w 
business on one's own account. Its taken-for-granted status may also have 
discouraged more searching analj^is <rf how wwk is nrgarded in other cul- 
tures or how it has been viewed at (Hher times. Certainly, ^he anc^nt dviliza 
tions of Greece and Rome placed n(y great valm? m any form of work except a 
period of military service for young men. Work was for slaves, whose labour 
enabled the ancient Greeks and Romans to pursue the (^ligations of good cit- 
izenship, and tJie ideals of truth and virtue. Even the peasants of the Middle 
Ages teiide<i to regard work as being more a necessity than a virtue. For 
them, as in some more primitive socfeties today, living was Ux) precarious 
and tirne tx)nsuming r.i warrant a distinctkm between work and non-work 
activities. There b<-ing little point in working to produce a sua)lus without 
adtH^uate storage faalifjes or efficient transportation, any finee time was de 
voteii fo <v!f'l)n»ting their much higher number of high days and hijly days. 

llxiay s view of lalwjr as a a)mmodity fo be btjuglit and sold emerged 
later, in response to a combination of develoinnents which took place be- 
tween the fifteenUi and eighteenth centuries. These induded improved 
methods of (wmmunitation and transportatioh; changes in systems of land 
tenure and agricultural practice which forced many people to move from the 
countryside to towns; the introduction of a money economy; technological 
innovations and development of the factory system of production. Both R H 
'ftwney and Max Weber have offered explanations of how protestant theolo- 
gy was ustxi to reinforce the new kleologies or laissez-feire economics and 
mercantilism on whidi this new industrial «)dety was founded, and hence 
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iKW our modem conception of work as a duty which each dtizen owes to a 
healthy ecomMny originated. 

The novelty of this conception of work as paid employment is illustrated 
by the probtems which eighteenth century industrialists and entrepreneuis 
encountered in making their wortfraroe adjust to the demands erf the factory 
system. The Staffordshire potter Josiah Wedgwood, for example, assembled 
his wOTkforoe mainly from agrioiltural labourers and small-hdders who re- 
sided in surnnrnding villages. They were therefore people who were accus- 
tomed to sttibsistenoe agriculture and the rhythm of the seasons rather than 
the tempo of prcxiuction work in the E^niria factory. As mi^t be expected 
many found adjustn^nt to employmeht under factory OMKiitk»is diflicutt, 
obliging Wedgwood to take several different steps to help them come to terms 
with these new oonditkMis. For example, cottages were built on land around 
the factory to facilitate travel to wwk and to enonmige regular attendance. 
In additkm, to ease the tranatkMi fh)m subsistence living, each cottage was 
located in a plot large enough fiw the worker to grow his own produce. 

But these inducements were quickly found to be inadequate. Ckmtempo- 
rary recortls show that Wedgwood had cause to lament his emptoyees' poor 
time keeping and attendance, especially on "Wack Mondays," and that, 
eventually, he had to resort to installing a factOTy brfl to sunumm them to 
work as weU as to more punitive sanctions like dismissal. These records also 

reveal the extent to which emptoyers like Wedgwood aicouraged religwus 
observance as a means of reinfordng newly acquired work habits and atti- 
tudes to work. In the case of the Potteries, Primitive Methodism, inspired by 
the preaching and teaching <rf Hugh Bourn and strongly supported by kxal 
manufewlurers and municipal authorities, therefore, also played its part in 
converting the inhabitants of AmoW Bennett's five towns into a productive 
industrial community, whose enterprise and skills over the past two hundred 
years are now renowned through<xit the wotW. 

In periods of economic growth and fWl employment there is probably lit- 
Ue reason to query the legitimaty or vaMity of the concept of work as paid 
emptoyment in the intei«sts of self-maintenance and the creation of a 
healthy economy which has predominated since the Industrial Revdutton. 
At the present time, however, many countries are experiencing levels of 
structural unempk>yment which have not been witnessed since the depres- 
sion of the 1930s and which, in some cases, exceed even thoee levels. With 
the appUcation of new technologies reducing demand for labour in old indus- 
tries and minimising demand in new ones, most economic forecasters are not 
predicting an eariy return to ftiU employment. Others are less hopeful, sug- 
gesting that new technologies wiU break the link between the creation of 
wealth and the creation of employment which has been maintained in indus- 
trial societies since the eighteenth century. 
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The possibility life without paid emfHoyment is b^iinning to be taken 
^ sericHisly in 9(Hi^ quarters that aiiguinents are iK)w beii^ nu^ 
the need forroaliy to adcnowledge the various forms of unpaid work that 
many unemptoyed people are performing in place of paki emptoyment. In 
this context, the right toan inoon^, or socol wage, has beocxne as important 
an is^ as the right to a jdb. 

ShouW future economic growth not be accompanied by a return to ftiU 
emptoyment, the need to augment or replace an eomomte vahiatkxi oiwoik 
as pokl emptoyraent by a broader social valuatkm which also embraces work 
that is presently unpakJ oouW become a m^ politfcal issue. If so, it will be 
one of particular concern to groups like the disabled, whose rates <rf labour 
market partidpatkm have always been relathrely tow. With this in mind, we 
can now turn to a nK)re detailed kxA at s(Mne ol the prindpal axes of change 
in the labour marked of industrial sodeties and at some oi the scenarios for 
the flitiue of woric which have been drawn from this evklence. 

LABOU8 MARKETS IN TRANSITION 

In historical terms, today's pattern of emptoyment is of comparatively re- 
cent origin, reaectini* .e impact of the Industrial Revdutkm and the related 
transition from prp .idurtrial to indu^rial soc^. Even this pattern has 
changed over tira^ in resp<Mise to improvements in the elSdency of agricul- 
ture and industr and an expenskm of ^rvice sector occupatkms. The labil- 
ity of this patu. n is now thought to be at risk, with dcvetopment of new 
science-based industries and api^catfon of new techndogies threatening to 
accelerate rates of change and presaging quite difSerent patterns of employ- 
ment. The likeliho jd of such changes occurring can be ocmskiered frwn five 
perspectives: sectoral changes and the i» ipact of new technotogies; the dis- 
tributkm of occupattons; the organizirtkm and nature of work; structural im- 
empkjyment; and attitudes to work and unemployment. 

Sectoral changes and the impact of new tecbnoli^es 

The Industrial RcvoIuti(ni was accompani^ by populatkm growth and a 
movement from the countryside to the new industrial towns. Whereas be- 
forehand most of the Erftish population were invdived in ^ibsbt^ce agricul- 
ture and related occupations, within a century less than half were so 
emptoyed. Su^ained improvements in farming methods ami pnxliKtivity 
have since reduced that figure to its present level of annmd one per cent. 
Those displaced from agrarian pursuits were mainly at»(Ht)ed by the expan- 
skm of industry which, from the mki-nineteenth oentuiy to the late 1960s, ' 
became the main source (rf employment . FrcMn the beginning of thfe omtury, 
however, ' scientific management,' ' new mass productkxi methods and, lat- 
teriy, automated procedures have helped to improve industrial eflGkaency 
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and output and to stimulate expanskm (rf a service sector which has now su- 
perse<kxi industry as the economk sector in whkh most pe<^ ♦ crk. 

In some countr^^ like the United States, the i^ift firom manufocturing to 
services was well established before the cmset o( the recession which has 
dominated the world eocHKHny since the niid-1970s. Fot various reascms, 
such coimtrfes have weathered this ecwomic crfcns better than those which 
were not so advanced. For example, apart fran is^Hated podsets like the Ap- 
palaciiian region, unemployment in the United States has not reached the 
levels experienced by most \Mesteni European countries, Cknmtrira with bet- 
ter develop^'^ service sectors have also fouiul fewer problems in introdudng 
the various aew technok^gies. Less ad>^ced ocnintriw, indiKling many in 
WL»stem Europe, however, have had a different experience— scnne might say 
the misfortune— of having a perkxi of work! reoesskm coinckie with opportu- 
nities to laun(!h new science based indu^ries and to imi^ment new technol- 
ogy. The pn^lems involved in trying to make such changes at a time <rf high 
structural imemptoyment, can again be illustrated with reference to Great 
Britain. 

The accompanying tabulatkni of official emptoyment statistics over the 
past two decades (Central Statistical Office, 1984) reveals the extent to which 
sudi sectoral dianges have occurred during this perkxi. 

Nanyber employed (mlllkMui) by ecmmBk mcCot 1MM901 

1961 1971 1»81 



Sector Number per cent Number per cent Number per cent 



Ajtridilturp, forestry 






0,4 




04 




and fishing 


0.7 


3,2 


2 0 


1.6 


Mining, quarrying 


0.7 


3.3 


0,4 


1.8 


03 


1.6 


Manufacturing 


8.5 


38,4 


8,1 


36.4 


6.1 


28,0 


ConslriKtion 


1.5 


67 


13 


5.7 


11 


6.3 


Public utilities 


04 


1.7 


04 


1.7 


0.3 


16 


Services 


10,4 


46,7 


11,6 


52.4 


13.4 


61.9 




22,2 


1000 


22.2 


100,0 


21.6 


1000 



It shows that, with one exception, the number of people in each labour 
market sector fell in both absolute and proportional terms, with a marked 
shrinkage in the manufacturing sector. TTie exoei^ion is the service sector 
which expanded quite noticeably, from embracing 47 per cent of all jobs in 
1961 to 62 per cent in 1981. But this picture is not complete unless reference is 
also made to the number of people available for emptoyment and to what is 
known about trends in the manufacturing and service sector since 1^1. 

With unemployment rates consistently around 2 or 3 per cent through- 
out the decade, the statistics for 1961 and 1971 are reasonably indicative of 
the size of the labour market as a whole. Later figures, however, are much 
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less reUable for this purpoee. The statistics fior 1981 , few example , exdude the 
very high number of unemployed. This increased trom 0.7 million in 1971 to 
2.6 million in 1981, and has since exoeetted 3 million. When miemployed peo- 
ple are taken into acmmt, the number (rfpeopie available for employment in 
mid-1984 would exceed 24 million. But even this figure might be an underes- 
timate of the number who could, and probably would, work under more fe- 
vouraWe economic conditions. It has been estimated that, if account was to 
be taken of the effects of the government's decision to make registration as 
unemployed voluntary rather than compulsory. Inducements to oWer work- 
ers (including many with disabilities) to withdraw fhmi the labour market, 
the numbers involved in govenunent spphsored youth training and tempo- 
rary employmt it schemes and the' number of women who might have en- 
tered or re-entered the labour market um^er more fiivourable conditions, the 
total number of unemployed people in Gmt Britain wouW be about one'and 
a halftimes the present officially recorded level of 3.1 mimon(FieW, 1982)out 
of a oommensurately langer number of peopie available for employment of 
about 25 milUon. Such calculations suggest a real rate of unemployment of 
around 18 or 19 per cent as compared with the official national rate for 1984 of 
13 per cent. 

In better Umes , a restructuring of industry involving a sheiWing of labour 
and the implementation of more efficient productwn methods might have 
been achieved with much less opposition fhHn workers/ ind without any re 
duction in output. This has not been achieved in some countries, including 
Great Britain. One reason for this is that, in most Ufestem European coun- 
tries, contraction of employment c^portunities in the manufacturing sector 
has not been matched by an equhralent expansion of the service sector In 
Great Bntain in 1982 3, for instance, an 18 per cent decrease in the number 
employed in the manufacturing sector was actuaUy accompanied by a 2 per 
cent fall in the number working in service occupations (Central Statistical Of- 
fice, 1984). When evidence that many fiew service sector vacancies and jobs 
in new industries like miawlectronics have been filled by women and other 
new entrants to the labour market, and that most job losses have therefore 
been full time posts for men while most job gains have been part-time posts 
for women, is also taken into oonskleration, it is not too surprising that the 
restructuring of manufacturing industry has not proceeded without some op- 
position from employees and trades umon oi^ganizatkMis. Had ^ctural un- 
employment been lower, the transition might have been smoother It might 
also have been achieved without toss of manufecturing output which, in 
Great Britain's case, has yet to be restored to pre-1979 levels. 

Results of this painful process of a4justment are evident not only in un 
employment statisUcs and in poor industrial relatkms in the most vulnerable 
industries but also in the very febric of industrial society. For example, the 
dty of Birmingham was once justifiably proud of its reputation as an engi- 
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neering and roanufecturing ** workshop of the worW.' ' Visitors to that city's 
industrial quarters today, however, w<mld be quite hard-iMressed to find con- 
teroponuy evidence of such activity, being much more likely to notice the 
ft)rest of For Sale' and "Tb Let' signs on vacated factory premises. But not all 
the signs arc so pessimistic. On the brighter side, there is other evidence that 
a new phoenix may be emerging finom these ashes The restructuring of in- 
dustry has already yieWed divklends in the form of higher productivity and 
enhanced competitiveness for its products In worid markets, and new indus- 
tries in such ,fiekis as microelectronics, communications, inftMnmation tech- 
notogy and, ibeit to a less marked extent, bk)technok)gy have become quite 
well established. 

As might be expected, revitalisation of industry— the creation of leaner, 
fitter, rijorc competitive operations-has not been achieved at nil cost. In 
most caAes, the price paid is most readily measurable in the number of job 

losses ini^un^. Between 1»79 and 1984, for example, the intrcKiuctkm o^^ 
tomated procedures and other technical improvemesUs in Great ^itain re- 
sulted in k halving of the number of industrial plants with more than one 
thousand «mptoyees from just over 1,000 to around 500. Recent devetop 
ments at the Briti^ Insulated Callender's CaWe worics in Manchester (L^r^ 
1^) illustrate <^r differences between oM and new ^tes <rf manulSactur-. 
ing industry. Located atongskJe an established plar^t emptoying a workforce 
of 460 on the manufacture of Clipper cable, there is a small team of 33 en-\' - 
gaged on round tlte-ckxkpnxhiction of tlw optical fibres whkii are expected ♦ 
to replace electric phone cable by the end of the century. In just a few years. \ 
this capital intenave product has proved to be much more profitable than its \ 

labour intensive counterpart and has abieady covered its initial investment 
a)sts. Although it is plamwd to upgrade the oW works and to continue with 

cable manufacture for some years to come, it is ctear where the ftiture lies 
and what implications it holds for eraptoyment prospects both in this Indus-' 
try and in others which are ctevek^Mng akmg similar lines. 

It is now quite evkient that jobs k>^ fttjm the manufacturing sector will 

not be recreated and that the trend towards emptoy ing fewer people in this 
sector wiU continue. As Stonier (1983) has pointed out, eventuaH^^ technolo- 
gy will kill far more jobs than it can create, because companies that do not au- 
tomate will lose competitiveness and go <mt (rf business and those that do 
automate will not provkJe jobs. Where service sector employment was more 
firmly establfehed before the onset of world recession and the advent of new 
industries and technotogies, jobs for those displaced from traditional indus- 
tries and fornew entrants to the labour market teiKted to be found in com- 
merce, finance, government, transport and communications. But the 
revolution in the factory has since been accompanied by a revolutkm in the \, 
office which has made many of these clerical and other 'white collar' jobs as 
vulnerable to the impact of new technologies as those in industry. 
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If automation aiKi new technotaigies are taldn^ 
goods and many assodBted >hite collar' occupations 
that improved ferming methods and more efficient agricultunU techwAigy 
ftwd our predecessors fh)m dependence on the land to work in roanui^^ 
ing industiy. where wiU future empkqm^ent opportunities arise or l» 
Rtost commentators are agreed that in the future jobs will depend less an^ 
less on the labour intenshre, people to-nature interactions and capital inten- 
sive, people-to-machine interactions which have characterized work roles in 
pre-industrial and industrial societies. They are also agreed that ti poat-in- 
dustrial society, in which a greater premium wiU be placed on knowledge 

than on physical strength or craft skills, wm demand investment (rf the sur- 
pluses that WiU accrue from the application of new technologfes in the hu- 
man capital which wiU be the n^jw resource in the new service economy of 
the nen century, and in which such fiekis as inftmnation technotogy, oom- 
munjcatkMis, health, educatwn, social services and leraure wiU provide the 
mam sources of emptoyroent. It shouW be a matter of concern for us aU that 
there is much less agreement over how this transitfon wiU be effected, its 
likely timescale or whether such changes can be m^ without any assod 
ated sodal unrest or dvil discmier 

Change» in the distribation of occapatlous 

Sectoral changes and the impact of new technokjgies have resulted in, 
and WiU c»ntinue to promote, related changes in the distributkm of occupa- 
tions. For example , while the guiW system ensured a supply of master crafts- 
men in various trades from medieval times, the Industrial Revdutkm 
promoted the rise of a substantiaUy laiiger dass of artisans and mechanics, 
whose much wider range of skiUs played a significant part in the early devel- 
opment of industrial socfety. Tbwards the end of the nineteenth century un- 
der the influence of F. W. TUykM- and hw foUowers in the United States who 
pioneered "scientific management," craftsmen's traditkMial concern for the 
quality of the product began to be matched by management concern for the 
efficiency of production. Mass production methods devetoped from these 
prindpies fragmented jobs and les^ned demand for skilled craftsmanship. 
At the same time, though, they also increased demand for the semi-skiUed 
and unskiUed operatives who have comprised the m^ portion of the 
workforce in manufacturing industries throughout most of this century. But 
these are the jobs which are most likely to disappear. Automatkm has already 
secured a substantial decrease in their number and its spread is generaUy ex- 
pected to result in further redudiohs. 

It is not only semi-skiUed and unskiUed manual jobs which may disap- 
pear foUowing the introduction of automated procedures. Many traditkMial 
technical and craft skiUs are in a similar positkm. A comparison of British and 
American newspaper industries provkies an instructive iUustratkm of what 
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b happening with regaid u> such jobs. Tlie use of OM^^ 

gy and advanced printing preswes has recently enabled puNka^ 

ca'& flm truly national daily newspaper. CtHJixlinated printing processes 
ensure that, acsxjss the nation, copies appear on the streets at the same time. 
In contrast, British national newspapers are still set by the nineteenth centu- 
ry UHotype method. Some provincial newspapers do have modem equip- 
ment which their journalists use to write and edit copy. But this is as far as it 
goes~or has been allowed to go by the National Graphical Association, the 
trade union to which aU typesetters and compositors belong. Instead of print- 
ing direcUy bom journalists' copy, copips arc provided tor the composing 
room where they are re-typed by NGA members using the more costly, enw- 
prone linotype method. The NOA has fiercely resisted an attempts to intro- 
duce new printing technolcgy. Fear of job kMses following its introduction 
lies behind most of Fleet Street's recent problems and poor industrial rela- 
tions record. 

Automation will, of course, generate new demands for its own spe- 
cialised skills. Examples would inciude those associsted with robotics or 
micro-electronics and biotechnology's requirements for sterile engineering 
techniques. But, as these examples suggest, the skilled technicians of the fti- 
ture will need to have a groureling in science as well as in one or more 
branches of engineering. That the 33 woriters emptoyed on fSwe optics pro- 
duction at the BICC factory in Manchester indude five graduate engineers, 
with other members of the team much mwe hfehly qualified than typical en- 
trants to the engineering trades, is a telling indication of indiMtry's ftiture 
requirements. In the long run, therefore, there can be Uttle doubt that^- 



be accompanied by the dedine or dteappearance of not only unskilled and 
semi -skilled labour but also many traditiraial technkal and craft skills. 

The expansion on the service sector, particular^ ance the second WwW 
yfar absorbed many workers who might have tooked to manufacturing in- 
dustry for employment in earlier times. Whether it can continue to do so or, 
indeed, provide an occupational refuge for otlw workers who are diflplaoed 
fitMn industry is an important Issue, especially in view of the posribOlty that 

automation may be more feadily implemented in the service sector than in 
industry. Most 9flij3es in banks or insurance companies or retail outlets wtth 

tills linked to cwhputers which perform stock control, orderii^ and account- 
ing procedures, exemplify how far this trend has already advanced. 

Nor is it likely that automation of the office wiU ^ at its present level of 
secretarial and clerical functions. In the shoi^rm, most apitotions will al- 
most certainly be at such lower echeton levels, with a gradual expan^ of 
the existing range of automated procedures over the next decade or so. In the 
tonger term, however, depending of the availability of much more sophisti- 
cated software, more ladical changes are antidpated. For instance, it is 



wkteb^ eM^ected thm advances to eiec^ 

wffl dispense wHh the need for many executive%id Wjdte raanaaeniait 
wnctkms-by enabling senior execudves, at the touch of a button to have 
more direct interaction with operational personnel and to exercise more di- 
rert control over budgets and the monitoring or analysis of output or 
perKwrmance. 

The cmly countervailing trend in the distribution^ 

ywrs has beena8ignifk»nt increase in thenumber of highly qualified techni- 
<^ scientific and professiMial workers, fa eveiy Industrie 

stalk and loKwIedge are in great demand and they arc therefore com^ 
an mcreasin^h^ pKHWrtto^ 

th^owdwiUoort^ 

I»tional grouping m future years. Thfe devBtopme^ 
lenge to the education and training systems of aU industrial societiea 
e^?eciaUy in countries like Great Britain which have tended to adopt high^ 
»^ve or eUtist approaches, fa this r^, the current ftitish stana 
edu^tomal policy, favolving a cutting back on h^r education and curtaO- 

ment of expenditure at all other levels, wouWappeartobeasingularly inap- 
propriate approach. The real need is for much greater favestment fa the 

human capital whidi wiU undoubtedly comprise the mort valuable national 
asset fa t(Mn(Hit>w's world. 

With aU other labour market participants accounted for. one group re- 
mains, those who are not ft% integrated fa the labour market and the grow- 
ing number of people who are unemployed. This Is a particularly important 
group as liar as this essay is a)noenied because it now emfaaoes about a quar- 
ter of people of working age who are theoretically available for empk)yment 

and because people with disabilities are, and ahvays have been, dispropor- 
tionately represented fa its membership. It facfades all these who, through 
no personal preference, are fatermittenUy employed on a substantially fa- 
creased number of casual or temporary jobs or job creation scheme acthities 

It also mdudes those who are unemptoyed, those who are only able to work 
part-time or below acceptable levels (^productivity and those of working age 
who are un^le to work at all. 

While membershiip of this group inevitably fachides a smaU minority 
who have opted out and who are not too concerned about their k)t. the over- 
whelming n^KMity arc not of this opinion and are certainly not the 'scroung- 
ers. 'cheats' or 'chiselers' they arc often held to be. fa a worid fa which the 
work ethic oontfaues to hold sway while at the same time opportunities to 
work are denied , the distress engendered by lack of job security or unem- 

ptoyment is disoeniible fa both nwrtality and morbkiity statistics (HiO 1978 
Warr. 1983; Harris. 1984). Thfepofatisforthermustratedby ' 
iddes fa Great Britafa have facreased at a- average annual rate of three per 
cent smoe 1975 and by a recent Medical Research Coundl study (Piatt, 1983) 



whkil sh(wed tlurt> Bdtabun^*. oiH> half of aU ma^ 
umsmployed, a rate wWdi is ste times WghCT tium 
wofk. Such evkienoe ureterUnes the importance of maintaining a balance be - 
tween ftiture investment in the restnictaring of industry and provi^ of ad- 
equate facilities for the health care, welfarc, education and vocational 
training or retrainingof those who.nwstlythnyugh no IMt of theirs 
ing, have or wiU become victims of ongoing changes in the structure and 
fimtiioning of the labour market and the distribution of occupations. 

Oiaages in worUng mdltlOM amd ia tiM oii(^^ 

Factory Acts, legislation to curb abuse of child faa)our and other yet more 
recent measures to safi^uard conditions of mployment and to improve 
health and safety in the work i^aoe have all helped to tran^orm the terms 
under which the citizens of industrial sodettes are employed as wen as the 

environments in which they work. Of course, oocasfanal instances of ex- 
tremely poor oonditiwis of emptoyment do still ooroe to nottoe, as shown by a 
recent British example in which inunferant women at some Ifldlands cloth- 
ing factories were found to be working in 'sweatshop' conditions. For the 
most part, though, very poor working conditions are now much more likely 
to be found in devetoirfng or industrializing countries— to the tea plantatkjns 
of Bangfa Desh and art Unka or in the textile and ckjthing industries of t^ 

Far East, where chiki labour is still expfoited. 

It is generally agreed that, while preventhre measures have reduced the 

inckienoe of work place injuries, maintaining a goodreaydon this count wiB 
require constant vigilance. The reocad on industtlal disease, however, is pos- 
sibly not so good. It is quite wkWy accepted that more oouW be done to pre- 

vent the occurrence ofsome industrial diseases. Nevertheless, there can be 
little doubt that, in industrial societies at least, people generally work in con- 
ditkMis which are far deaner, safer and more congenial than at any prevtous 

time. It remains to be seen what effect aitfomation and the introduction of 
new techndogies wiU have on the i*ysical and mental health of worioers. At 
present though, assuming that anxieties about them being a potential cause 
of job tosses are unfounded . there is little to si«gert that their further dcvd- 
opmem and expanskm win be associated wtth a deterioration of h^Wi and 

safety at worit or in woric environrowUs. 

A second m^ dimenskm of change in working oondittons is a substan- 
tial reduction In the amount of time devoted to worit and a commensurate in- 
crease In fi«e time. This change is discernible in four main trends. First, the 
length of the typical w<M«ng day has decreased from twdve hours or more to 

the yeara before the Factory Acts to the present aven^ level erf between 
seven and eight houre . Secondly, the average number of days worited has de- 
creased, from a six to a five day week. The combined effect of these trends is 
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appaivnt in a gradual decrease over the past 150 yeais in ^ 
oChom worked per week fhm a minimum of 70, even ^ woro^ 
dren, to the present norm of around 38 hourB. As reoentl^as June 1964. at a 
European Economic Community Council of Ministers meeting, the &ltish 
veto needed to be exercised to prevent a ftuther reduction. Mother member 
states voted fbr a iww 35 hour norm, peroehing in siKh a reductkm an 
portunity to aeate more jobs and hence t o reduce unempk^yment. 

A third trend is an increase in the amount of paU hoUdays to whkh em- 
pbyees are entttled. A oentuiy ago a 52 week wcddng year was not uncom- 
mon and, as recently as 25 years ago. most industrial workers in Britain were 
only entitled to two weeks hoUday with pay each year For most emptoyees 
today, such entitlement has now risni to three or four weeks, with even kxig- 
er holidays having been negotiated in an increasing number of other cases. 

Hie number (xTyears worked is not measuraMe in OMnporabie terms be- 
cause the age at which young people enter the labour market has changed 
fit>m time to time and because life expectancy a omtury (K* so ago was mark- 
edly shorter than it is today. Even so, there are two other indicatore of a 
fourth trend, towards shorter working lives. One is the proviskxi of penskms 
for retired citizens, an indicati(m oi increases in life expectancy, ami the peri- 
odic lowering of tht age point which defines eltgOHlity for such entitlements. 
The other is an increai^ in the number of peopie who elect to take eariy re- 
tirement, either vduntarily or becmm they wish to take advantage of the ar- 
rangements which many govemmrats have ma(te to encmirage cAter 
workers to make way for unemi^ed young peqi^. 

All of these trends are so well established that there wouW seem to be lit- 
tle doubt that time ^nt at wcNt— measured in hours, days, weeks ot 
years-will continue to dimini^, partly as a result of the part that new tech- 
notogies will play in improving the efBcien<y of manufecfairing industry and 
other forms of work, and partly through trades unkm pressure for shorter 
working weeks and job sharing as a means of redudng unempfoyment. An- 
other possible development is that more people will take sabbaticals. In some 
cases, this could be a simple work sharing device. In others, it wouW provkle 
(^pcHtunities to update w acquire new knowledge aiKi skills in a wotW in 
which 'lifetime' skills of a non-creative kind will generally have diminihing 
value. 

A progressive reducticm in wcnting Ume might be expected to have <Mie 
other consequence. The work ethic in which industrial societies have placed 
90 much store has mainly been ui^kl and reinforced by the disc^^Une (^em- 
pfoyment and tl^ associated requirement that in waking hmirs nuHe time 
devtrted to work than to any other activity, lb tl» extent that this balance 
shifts, we may come to perceive that the wartc ethic has become (tetached 
fitxmi its original uUlitarian base and that a fiurer valuation of human work 
and creativity calls for a much leas narrowly defined altemathre. 
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Changes in working conditions have been acooropaniecl by changes in 
the organization of work. IVansformatlon of workshops into small bxUxies 
and of factories into nuiss production in the large plants which have domi- 
nated industiy thnxighmit most of the twentieth century have been the ma- ^ 
jor landmarks in this process. But, today, other changes are occurrtag as a ' 
result of the recesskMi, the availability of new technotogy and management's 
desire to break away from the poor industrial relations associated wtth the 
•dosed shop* arrangements that tended to predominate in the large plants. 
Having found that omigkmimte (Hants created by a sories rtf m»r^ and 
amalgamations were mwe likrfy to iKoduoe set-i^eoe hKhKitr^ rdatkxv} 
oonfnmtations than the enhanced efficiency that dcaling up was eiq)^^ 
generate, nw)pe and RKMe companies are breakii* down Uttge operatiMW into 
several smaller, more autonomous units. While not necessarily for the same 
reasons that led Schumacher to plead that ' 'small is b^auttiiil" (Schumacher, 
1973), it wouki seem that this win be the pattern for the future, especially in 
view of manufacturing industry's now rapkily declining demand for bibour. 

Oti^r companies, (M mi new, arc taJdngadvanti^ (tf dev^qpnmits in 
technotogy and communkations to retocate operatkins away firan expen- 
sive industrial quarter or dty centre sites. For in^anoe, as the v«ry notkxi of 
'Silicon ViUeys' implies, almost all ofthe new production units in such fieUs 
as computing, microteduiotogyandbwtechnok^arekJcatedinprevtously 
non-industrial or rural areas. The aenioe sector is also taking similar steps 
with companies Uke Ckxnmerc^ Unkxi Assurance, fbr exampie, having 
moved some two thirds of its head office personnd fhOTi the City of Ixwdon to 
suburban kK»tk>ns to the south and ei^ of the meat)polte. A further tmid is 
apparent in the rekxiatian oi indivkhial jobs fixHn &ct<xry and office to em- 
I^yees' homes. It was reoMitly rep(Hled that mcane than 12 per cent ci Brit- 
ain's OHnpanies already emirfoy staff who work from home using terminals 
linked to central computers. The antkipated increase in honw-based em- 
ptoyment may be (rf partkular impOTtance to pe(^ with mobility handkaps 
which prevent them from taking up other kinds <rf emjAjyment. 

Stractmrml Uaeraptosraieiit 

Enough has already been sakl abcHit the extent and impact of structural 
unemployment in Great Britain to dermMistrate how k»ig and darit a shadow 
it casts over aU future scenarios. It may therefiMe sul&» here to ilhistiate the 
extent to which unemptoyment b oi mounting otmoem not ji»t In Weirtem 
Europe but worid wkle, and to draw attentkjn to some oi the Implkations of 
this problem for established social and economk polteies. 

In its recent World lAbour Report, the IntematkNuiI Labour Office (EX), 
1984) estimated that by the year 2000 an addittonal 500 milUon people will 

have joined the worid s labour force. Simply to keep pace with this rate of ex- 
panskm . it would be necessary to create some 30 milUon new jobs every year. 
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Although most of the need for new jobs wiU arise in ti^ 
tilalizing oount)^, in which two thiixls ol 'he worid's |X)pula^ 
o(her oDuntrtes can expect unerajAjyment to beoome the moet pressing so- 
cial, economic and pdkical proWero in the next decade. 

Mary Craxen has review^ the aquation in the European Economic 
Community in a report oommtsaioned by the EEC Bureau for Actkjn in Fa- 
vour of the Handicapped (Croxen, 1982; 1984). She found that evro 
land, West Gennany and France, the three HKxnber states with the stn^^ 
economies, unemployment is expected to increase and that, for the EEC as a 
whole, it has been estimated that at least 11 million new joi» are needed to 
bring unemployment down to the previously aooeptaUe poet-war norm ot 
two per cent. %ung people have be«n paiticulariy aOe^ 
of the unempioyM in Germany, 40 per cent in Great Britain and France 
and 50 per cent in kaly under 25 years of i«|e. Ghren the prospect that new 
technologies are mpre W«ly to decrease rather than increase employment 

oppOTtunides, at least ;n the short term, the European Economic Commis- 
sion has started to examine various po6sa>le solutions. Re-orgamzation of 

woiidng time, including part-time W(Ht and went sharing, ami new ftni^ 
work, including job creation schemes and aM)perative enterprises, have all 
be«i kxAed at from th» perq)ective. Croxen concludes that, de^^ the ef- 
fort expended on the pr^lem, an overall oo-cnrdinated aiKi comprehensive 
strategy for unemployment has yet to emenge. St\ie also notes that, to date, 
evidence that people witli disabilities experience a high degree of labour 
market handicap has received scant attention, and stresses the importance 
of ensuring that further oonsidenrtio« of their special needs is not relegated 
to being an afterthought in any future pc^ or pn^gram. 

A continuation of high rates of structural unemployment raises other 
anxieties about the future. In the Thinl WMid, with little or no social security 
provision to cushion its impact, higher unempfoyment can only add to the 
misery and poverty which already abound. Although AKhistrialized nations 
may avoid a catastrophic decline in living standards, faUure to generate an 
early return to full emptoynwnt could result in otlfer problems. For exanipte, 
rising levels of unempk>yment are cau^ng the Imrcien of soc^ security ftmd 

ing to M on fewer and fewer shouklers. This will only add to concern which 
already exists about the ability of such societies to maintain present levels of 
support for the adc, the disabled cw the rapidly growing number ol dtisens 
who survive well beyond retirement age. At pre^t, the most popular politi- 
dans are those who propose to cut taxes, seeing reduced taxation as a means 
of stimulating investment, promoting ecMiomic growth, raising living stand- 
ards and nedudng unemployment. ShouM events turn out different^, it to 
nai inconceivable that an electorate in whidi the nuu(»1ty (^vofers are n<m- 
workens (i.e. people who are unemptoyed or who are unable to work owing 
to ill health or disablement or pens^mers without independent means) 



eveimtatty choos9e to use the balk)t box 

ferent taxatkMi poUdes and systems of inoome distribution and maintenance . 

Changes in attitudes to mavk mnd the meaning of work 

Although peojrfe who are omstctered *wOTk-shy' atumt c>fH>n>brium, it 
wouki be wrong to think that everyone wtu) does work neatly fits Adam 
Smithes visKMi of a ^amtess web of self 'interested indivkiuaUsni Tlie exten- 
sive literatures on moUvatkm to woiic and job satisfgKtkm amply demon 
strate that, while some people find their wwk personally fiilfiliing, others, 
probat)ly t!ie majority, have a more instrumental ork?ntatk^ in whidi work 
holds fewer intrinsic satisfactk>ns, being more a source of inawne iv pay for 
life's necessitk^s , to improve living standards and to enrich the quality of non- 
work time and activities. 1fet (Hhers, induding many in more menial occupa- 
tions and for whom work prDvktes only the bare^ essentials, quite 
understandably find even less satssfoctkxi, intrinsk? or extrinsic. 

That the w6rk ethk: is an kieal standard rather tlian a generally interna- 
lised value is a^lso suggested by other evktence. Fot exam{^, the amount of 
time and enei^sy that persoimel departnwnf devote to provkling advice or 
assistance to employees with records of dtitmic ab^nteeism or with such 
problems as Alcoholism or, more generally, the very need fw quality of wwk- 
ing life and ^idustrial social work prqgramnH^ wouW tend to suggest that a 
substantial ^inority of emptoyees ^ill find that adjustment to the discipline 
of working life has its problems. 

TVadCT unk)n and i^ialist authwitk?s tend to view such prcWems as be- 
ing of comparatively recent origin and as an outcome of a progressive de valu- 
atkm of traditbnat technical and craft skills following the introductk>n of 
mass productbn and automation. While the craftsman's pride and satisfac- 
tion in aiob well done shouW not be underei^mated, it is possible that such 
views nmy exaggerate the extent to which all workers in the past were spur- 
red on by such intrinsic satisfactk>ns. A nwre balanced evaluatkxi might in- 
clude di:mskfc*ratk)n of the part that shorter woricing hours, improved living 
standards, higher expectatk^ns and greater le^re oppwtunitws have also 
played in gr^ually reshaping attitudes to work. Whatever the reascms, atti- 
tudes to work are changing, with stiKiies showing not only that there are dif 
ferences between generatk>ns, with younger peopte showing less adherence 
to the work ethic, but also that, for all a^. given a dK>ioe between higher 
wages for the same amount of work or more free time without any increase in 
inipne, most pe<^le express a preferenqe for the latter 

/ If the meaning of v^ork is changing for people in emptoyment. it has abo 
ch/anged for many of the imemployed. Although the shock of kisingpte has 
been no less traumatic for the indivkluals ocmcemed, in many communities 
\^ith high levels of structural unemployment and where tlwre is little pros- 
of an eariy return to fiiU employment different attitiKies to work and un 
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employment are beginning to emetine , The radical nature of sud' attitiides is- 
well illustrated by the results of a recent OfHnion sounding exercise; in the 

Riding of \bricshire, onoe the thriving centre uf Bri{^^ j^o^^ 
worsted cioth manufacturing industry (Khaleelee aridMilWr;T^4gi'^Tfm ex- 
tremely detailed and original study sampled opinio^ on tile ftimie jr work 
held by employers, trades unionists, elected oouncfllors, local goveiihment 
officials and representatives ot voluntary oiiganizations, as well as a wide 
cross section of the general puUic. 

The study reports a surprising degree of unanlmit^ of opinion at both 
grassroots and other levels for five broad pnopositioni. Few respondents 
thought that full employment would be restored. The majority were more 
pessimistic, believing that the impact of new technology will only add to the 
number of long term unemployed people. They expressed concern and sur 
prise that politicians seem to be turning a blind eye to this problem. But be- 
cause jobs are a source of self esteem and income are! because empbyment 
helps maintain order in society, high unemployment should not be tolerated. 

Solutions are to be found in changing the system of education and training, to 
help young people in particular to prepare themselves fior a different kind of 
future, and in devising new. fiairer ways of sharing the employment that is 
available. While this might be achieved in some measure by job creatkm 
schemes, worlc sharing, shortening the working week, reducing overtime or 
by lowering retirement age, few considered that such initiatives would pre 
duce a lasting solution. This called for a more radical alternative in which 
greater rei\)gnition is given to the worth and legitimacy of work done outskie 
paid rmployment. 

Actwding to Klialeelee and Miller, the dear message from their respon 
dents is that it is necessary to contemplate "a different kind of future in 
which empbymcnt . as an institution, is no tonger the prindp^ way in which 
goods and services are distributed and in which the ntm-emptoyed indivklual 
t-aii fet»l that he/she is a worthwhile member of »xiety.' ' The oondusk)n may 
be conskiered U) bo all the more significant because it has emeii^ from a 
sampling of grassroots opinkwi rather than from a government 'think tank' or 
from academic forecasting exercises of the kind to which we now turn. 

CONTRASTING VIEWS ON THE nrnJSE OF IIIINW 

Agreement between commentators on the nature of changes now occur- 
ring in industrial socwties is not matched by a suniJar cmsensus regarding 
their implicatkms for the future. The limiistions of forecasting exerdses, par- 
ticulariy where complex problems are invc^ea, are well iUustrated by the 
conflicting and cwitradictory oonduskxis reached in difi^erent attempts to de- 
velop scenarios on the future of work. Nevertheless, it Is arguable that, de- 
spite all the difficulties involved, doeer examination of thete different 
scenarios is worthwhile because delineatkm of the range of viewpoints prev- 
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alent at any partkwlar tune represents one way of capt^^ 
society in whki^ they originate. 

In this sense, it is of interest that until quite recently views on the lUture 
of woric in nwst western industrial societies were variatkjns <m an eoonon^ 
theme, with httte or no attention paid to wkier p(4itksd and cultural 
sl«is of social ciiange. But this is much less true today. Arguments that eco- 
nomic growth will ensure a return to ftiU employroent (for example, that 
pixHxments of techoologicai unemi^oyment are oonfUsing the elfiects <rf tech- 
nical change cm demand for labour in particular sectots wfth its effects <m the 
economy as a whole) carry Ifttle weight in communities which have been 
blighted by structund unemployment <x with omunentirtOTs wlw are critiad 
of a system whidi has such effects. U is not tha«fore too surprising to discov- 
er that econcmmts' views on the figure erf w»k are beginning to reorive 
some competition from alternatives which lay much less stress on ecoiwmic 
growth and much more m alternative syst^ns fiwr the productiiMi, distribu- 
tion and exchange (rfgoodsOTcm alternative ethk»(»' cultural values. Such 
dissentient opinion, based on the belirfthat mankind m^y have reac)^ tlw 
thicshlu^ of changes whkli are pt^ntially far more momoitom than is 
suggested by conventional economic viewp<*its, is an increadnglb^ impw- 
tant strand in thinking abcnit the future oi work, tts impcxrtance te recognteed 
here in the selectkMi of ideal type scenarios on the fUture <rf WOTk for mare <te - 
tailed ocmsideraticHi. 

A c<Hmac<^la of alraiMbuice 

Pursuit of abundance or the gradual improvement of living stai^ards 
through economic growth has been a pre-eminent kieal of industrial society, 
and remains so today Since the 19408, though, economic policies have been 
guided in varying d^jrees by Keynes' vfewson tlw need to hann<Niize mar- 
ket forces an^ the wWer concerns and respondbUities of the ^ate For much 
of this [^Ewfl, therefore, governments have exercised a r^ulatory control 
over the economy as a wh<^ by taking steps, for exami^, to control infla- 
tion, to maintain full emptoyirent or to adiieve a reascHlable balance <rf pay- 
ments. Keynes believed that, by such means, society wouW be cushkwed 
from some of the harsher oedllations of a truly UmsezfairB economy, as wit- 
nessed during the period of the Great Crash of 1929 and the foUowing years of 
depressk>n. while at the same time provkJed with a fpundatkni for steady 
economic growth. 

Although Keynes was confident that such policies wouki secure the fu- 
ture for his grandchiklren (Keynes. 1930), his strategy has since feltered in 
the face of worid reoesston, inflatkm and techndk)gical iniwvatkms which, at 
least temporarily, threaten to invalWate kmg-standing eowuxnic assump- 
tions regarding the link between the creatkm of wealth and the creatiMi (rf 
employment. But the eoononuc problems of the 19708 have not shaken belief 
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m uie desHiability of eoonomk growth, even though they have perauaded 
some eooiwraists and poUtkians to revise their views on how such gn^^ 
b^tenoouraged and sustained. In this sense, the monetarist prindples 
which now tend to dominate eowiomic poUcy dedsion-maWng, and whidi 
re-assert the ro^ of market forces in ensuring eoofKMnic growth; merely 
highlight the extent to which diflferences of opinion, even between political 
parties, are still more abmit means than ends. 

The economic growth scenario has therefore remained at the center of 

aU mainstreams of eoonomk and poUtical thought in modern iiKlustrial soci- 
eties. Everywhere, the m^ity opinion, in the ranks of labour as weU as cap- 
ital, expects recession to be no more than a temporary set-back in a tonger 
••wave" of economic growth. This opimon is reinforced by other expecta- 
tions that new or revitalised industries wiU eventually create the jobs needed 
to bring an end to j^nictural unemployraent; that growth can be achieved 
without exhausting essential resources of food, enei^y and raw materials; 

and that this prtxjess can be accomplished without altering the shape, OT un- 
dermining the stabiU^, of existing social and political institutions or beliefe 
The most popular view of the ftitore of work is therefore one in which it is ex 
pected that, while there may be changes in sodal structure (the economy, 
technology and the distribution of occupations), a return to foil ntiployment 
wUl ensure survival of the work ethic and preserve the essential iiaraderis- 
tics of the present social, economic and political oider. 

There is, however, some evidence that confkienoe in this essentially con- 
servaUve conception of sodal and economic devetopment is beginning to 
crumble, especially among those who have become unemptoyed and who see 
few signs of a return to lull empk)yment. This has stimulated moiK critical eval- 
uation of the economic growth scenario and tentative exptoratkm of altema 
tives which oouW be more relevant to a post-indietrial society. As the 
foUowing two examples show, such views on the ftiture of worit can be as dif- 
ferent Irom one another as they are fixmi the system they wouW seek to re- 
place. 

Post-indnatrial M>ciall«ra 

In contrast with Keynes' view of gradual economic growth in societies 
which remained committed to principles of social democracy, Marx foresaw 
exploitation of labour and a polarization of K)ctety into two ciaraes. The epi- 
center of this inevitable crisis of capitalism, which he anticipated wouW hap- 
pen sooner rather than later, would be conflict over ownerahip of the means 
of production. As Bell (1974) has pointed out, ,it is now apparent that Marx 
did not fiUly anticipate the development and strength of corporate power in 
either capitalist or socialist societies; the extent td whicJi industrial relatkms 
(as a manifestation of dass struggle) wouM focus less <m the sodal relatkms of 
production, or property, than on the forces or technkjues of production; or 
the extent to which the oompositkm of industrial socfety wouW change to in- 
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cJudc a much reduced iiKliwtriid protetarfait and an 

entUk: and pn^easkitial ^latum. Fot varkHB reastws, thefi^wrc, it now 

seems that the predkled criste of capitalism In Industrie 

terialize. This oondusion would certainly ai^pear to have been reached by 

those socialist thinloers who, lil» Andr6 Gorz, have turned their attoiti^ 

the role of socialism in post-industrial society. 

In his essay, Fami«« to the Working Oass, Gore analyses the implica- 
tions of new technologies iir both jobs and investment. (Gorz, 1982). Where- 
as, previously, additions investment tended to afeate new jobs, new 
technologies will enable goods and services to be produced with less labour 

and with less capital investment. Additional investment therefore abolishes 
more jobs than it generates , As a result , the intnxhictiwi of new technologies 
seems Ukely to break the link between investment and econoraic growth. As 
Gorz points out, ' 'Since investment enables business to use less capital and 
less labour per unit (rf output, modemizatkn is making fw the ocmtractkm, 
not the growth of GNP as measured in monetary terms. The rapidly shrink- 
ing anKKmt of wages imuW out wiU lead to a contractkm (rf the nwrket—unte^ 
new regulatory policies sever the link whkii makes the level of people's 
inoome dependent on the amount of work peifcwrmed." 

Anticipating that the natural re^xwnse (tf (wganized labour to such devel- 
opments might be to obstruct or otherwise qppose technical iniKJvatkMis, 
Gorz maintains that this wouW be oounter-produdive and likdy to lead to 
even higher levels of structural unempk^rment. An evasive respcmse, igiwr- 
ing tiie cultural chan^ likely to accompany the emergence of a post-indus- 
trial society, wouki also cteny working peoirie an opportunity to shape their 
own future. For Gorz, a more constructive, socialist altermrtive woukl be to 
strive for a gradual, inarmed redistributkm of the shrinking anunrnt (rf wwk 
required as automatkm displaces human labcmr. In thte iwooe^, already ex- 
emplified by the guaranteed annual inoome agreemwit negotiated by New 
Vbrk's kw^shoremen frflowing the introduOkMi <rf oontaineri2aiticm, the un- 
deriying principle would be that wcwrking hours tost through automati(»i are 
paki at the same rate which ^plies to tlwse which remain necessary, 1^ thte 
means, any break in U»e link between the creatkm of w^th andthe oreaticHi 
of employment would be oomperisated by im>vm»v of a social wage, and the 
human capital so accumulated woukl be available for oQwr socially vahied 
work or purpose*. In Gorz's viskjn of the future, the abolitkm of paki emptoy- 
ment is a pre oonditwn for the establishment of pos^-irklu^rial socialism. 
But, as will be seen in the fdlowing presentation of Mfusirov's views on the 
future of work, this is certainly not the (Mily ojptkyn. There are alternative cul- 
tural as well as alternative poiltical scenarkjs to be ccmtemplated. 

An Athens without slaves 

As might be expected from one whose career has been mainly dev(^ to 
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sodal woric, both as pracUtiofier and teacher, Macar^ 
future of work arises finom oonoeiii over industriai society's Mure to solve 
the problem of poverty and the implications of the burden of wel&rc for an 
incrrastng number o( dependent citizens foiling on fewer shoulders. As the 
title of his monograph, Workand We{fare: the Unholy Alliance, implies, he 
talces the view that these problems can <mly be solved by breaking the link 

between work and welfare which has persisted since the time of thf Elizabe- 
than Poor Laws, and ai^gues that only stubborn adherence to an outmoded 
concept of worit as paki emptoyment prevents their sohttkm. 

Tlie starting point for Macarov's challenging analysis is a detailed review 
of the ways in which the link between welfare and work has been institutton- 
alized. He identifk?s four main administrative devices whkli have this pur- 
pose: benefits which are only available to people with work recoixls; 
vestedness requirements in which entitlement to benefit is defined in rela- 
tkm to length of work record; administrative arrangements which favor pm- 
grams and benefits which, like rehabilitatkm, help people to enter or 
reenter employment; and the wage stop, the modem matilestatkm of the 
Elizabethan principle of 'less eligibility,' which prevents anyone who is out of 
work for whatever reason fix)m receiving as mudh income as pec^ with 
jobs. As a result of their appUcatkm, an ever increa»ng proportkm of the 
population, the majority of whom are either unable to work by reason of Ul 
health or age. or more than willing to work if jobs were available, are kept in 
or near poverty. They are, moreover, obliged to live at this level on the basis 
of an untested assumptkm that higher benefits or income maintenance pay- 
ments would not only discmuage them fixwn working but also enoHU^ oth- 
ers who are in work to opt out. 

According to Macarov, this state of afliairs is maintained by four assump- 
tions about work: that society needs all the wwk that its members can pro- 
duce; that pakl emptoyment is the only practical or desirable method of 
divkling the results of production; that w(Mking is a measure of n<»inalcy and 
that there are no satisfactory altemjrtives to the rrfe (^emi^yment in creat- 
ing a sense of self worth and regulating social interactkm; and that work is a 
moral act or duty owed to society. He ai^ues that none is wholly justifiable 
and that the extent to which they do apply or are vaUd may not justify the 
suffering they cause. 

New technok)gy is perceived as offering an oi^rtunity not cmly to Iweak 
the link between work and welfare but also to create a new social (Mtler, akin 
to Athenian culture but without its dependence <hi slave iBixxar, and in which 
more efficient methods of producticm and provtekm oi a social wage wouki 
result in the work ethic being superseded by such other Weals as educatkm, 
social service or self-actualizatkm. 

Economic efficiency or social justice: Kfl^fti^fng the optioas 

While theories like those of the Chicago moitetarists or the Paris Marxists 
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caj^re the headlines, aU views of thw Idral nwy under^^ 
senUally dynanUc aiKl adaptive nature of existing eooiKMnic^ 
cal institutions and the natural resistanoe of most sodal systems f 
points of view. In time, therefore, it is not really likely that the proWem of ? 
p06t-indiisalal societies wiU be se^ as a fuzidan^ntaltatsicmbetwemcaiH ^ 
talian and ^xaalism (M* as presenting straight dKHoes between ret«it^ f 
the work ethicor its replacement by some other ideal. Arguments like Daniel 
Bell's (1974), in The Coming ofPost-hidustnal Society, offer a more plausi- ^ 
We perspective in drawing attention to the complexity and unoertaintly of 
forecasting exercises and in casing such extreme scenarios as attempts to . 
define the pdar positkms within which new maps of our eoofKMnic, social 
and poUtical worlds might be drawn. From this perspective, future devetop- 
ment is much mote likely to Mxm a course whkii Ms between these ex- i 
tremes, guided by economic and social policies which represent different 
ways of recondling the inherent owiOict betweesi such 'econcMnizing' and 
•sodologizing' tendencies. 

Rather than attempting to predict the future or to argue the case for a : 
particular pattern erf devetopmwit. Bell's wcwrk has the more rmdest aims of 
describing the m^r social structural dinwnsions of a post-industrial sodety { 
and trying to klentify aome (rf the eoonwnic, pditical and cultural tensi(»is 
with which it may have to cope. Like many <<her writers cm thfe subject, he 
consklers that change from a goods producing to a service economy and a . 
shift in the distribution of occupations in which people with technical, scien- 
tific and professional skills have replaced 'Hue collar' workers as the dorai- ! 
nant occupational group are key indicators of the emergence of a 
post industrial sodety. But these dianges in where peof^ woric and what ^ 
they do are just the more visible symbtrfs of a new system of social sti:atifica- 
tion. Less visibly, this new system is being imderpinned by three other re'-'', '^^ 
lated developments: the growing importance of theoretical knowledge as a 
soun« of both technolofical innovation and policy formulation; tiie emer- 
gence of a strong future orientatkm requiring the (tevek^ment of more pow- 
erful tools for planning and policy decision making; and, given the' new ^ 
emphasfe on knowledge and technical dedsicm making, bringing the scientist 
and the economist, for example, more directly into pditics; the need for a po^ 
litical system which is responsive to the needs of all members of socKJty. 

In strong cxjntrast with most other autlKMit^, therefore. Bell does not 
envisage the development of a more perfect, ratk>nal or ordered society, 
merely the emergence of new problems to be solved aixi new conflids of in- 
terest to be reconciled. In the econcmiic ^ere thcsse will center <mi a ccmtinu- 
ing need to balance the striving for economic growth and functional 
effictency with measures to ensure that wkler soda! and ecdogical interrats 
are taken into conskleration. In the political sphere th^ will concentrate cm 
tiie role of the state as arbiter of tiie conflicting daims and interests of all indi- 
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vkhiab and giYNjps. In the cuhiu^ sphere, the iHx^blem 
ating and hannonizing any f!rk:tion betwe^ an imreasin^ 
of attitudes, vahies, beUefii and forms of self-expressian. 

Bell^ more general pofait is |hai post-industrial society is Ukefy to be 
mudi more phiralistk than the ijidustrial society it ^ Whereas, in 
industrial society, the eoonomy. polity and culture have been linked by a 
(XHi^mon value system (in which the work ethic has been in the ascendant), 
p08t-:ndustrial society is likely to bring an increa^ d^junctkm between 
these *ree dements, lb the extent that this happens, it may be necessary 
for a ptist-industrial society to devek)p its own distincthre inrtitutions or de- 
vioec to distribute income or reward activity, to administ^sodal justice, to 
enable participation in decision making processes and to protect and pre- 
serve its pluralistic culture, ft is against this badt^xjund, not the require- 
ments of industrial society, that the foture of work for people with disabilities 
and the future of vocational rehabilitation shouW be consklered. 
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oncHi» or Bsmra Hx:;moNAL BBHABo^^ 

In GrettMtain, state {MoW^afaiNNial^ I 
tkm.tivfaUngttidresetaefnentaldiaiMedp . | 

oiigin.EvenduringciHieinefSeiMseorfeKiu^ 

early twentieth centuries whkiipriivicM ' I 

a broad scale to ooiiibat social proUenis whose natfnitude rapUQjr out- : 
stT^)ped the |)rotectiv«<r aroelkxative resouttses of tn^^ 
tions Ube the fiuniliy, the oomimmity and the dtiurdt, theie #as Itttle 5 
evidence of concern fer the proUems oT the ioi«4erm sfcfc or dtaaUed. ' \ 
Morever, while ninete«ith oentuiy IteUaroemaiy re^^ • 
theconoemof8uooesBhrego i w Bim i itttls to k^ gte& ^ '% 
es of poverty, poor housing and deleterious piiblk;he8ltf^ 
tions, the poignant reporting of Charles Dickens or contemporary ' 
oomnientator8likeChadwick,Engeis,Booth,orthe^febbsi«te8tsU^ * 
fectofhar8hcDnditionsiqMnable4x)diedanddisabledal^ i 
amdiorated. 

Where work was concerned, the oojnbined iB Gonaequenoes of indint^ 
alizatkxi and vjiMOtizatkin for those who suAeined stdaness or disablement j 
during or 88 a result of their enipk)yinenl were mltigRtedthroi^ni^^ : | 
ship of Friendly Societies or trades unton oisanixatkxis. 

Bi^ most workers had no such pratectiofi and were thei«bne oU^ to 
seek asslAanoe in the form of out-iettef or charity a; as oAen happened, do 
without, llius, desi^ pressure fhm oon8cinitkwslleinbers(tfPartiam^ 
from philanthropic k*bies and finran organteed bdXHir in its various guises 

which, together, succeeded in seaarfaigsoiiiesmaQgBfais of univienal benefit J ' 
in such areas as health and safety at work, woridngoonditkMis in obtain in- \ - 
dustries, emptoyers' liabiUty and worianan's oompensi^, spedfic provi- § ? 

^ for the disabled was not made in any a^nificant measure untfl after the ' f 
first W)rid Ww. " "\ 

One consequence of the canuige of the first ^MmM Wu- was that the reha- 
bititation, training and resettlemem needj of disabled ex-senrk»men fiu- ex- 
ceeded the available resourees of vdtmtaiy agencies. An onus to make some 
formal provision for thdr needs was therefore lakl upon central government. 
Its response was mariced, at least in part, by the opening of government in- 
structkm fktories, and through the introductkm by Boyal Predamatkxi in 
1919 of the Iting's ^l^Btkmal Ron whkii aimed to enoouTMe empfoyers volun- 
tarily to include in their work foroe a quota (tf disabled ex-servicemen who 
were in receipt oi disability pensk)ns for war ii\|uries. 
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j Hkmever, while the nee<teof thisgroiq) were further oonskiered by Inter- 
; Departmental Commttteeswhidi Pepcmed In 1900 and 1923 and by aPmlte- 
I mentary Setect Committee whkh reported in 1922 (all rath^ obvioi^ and 
i tinim^^nativd:; recommmiing that exMing im>vtekm ^lould be expand- 
ed), the needs of the dvilian dtodMed we^ 
is true to say that the g^ieral iHxMan (rfretrait^ 
j ment persons, wtK> i» a result ctf indtmtrkd lund^^, ooukim 

their previous ocitipatkms, was cxmsidered in 1922 by a Heme Departn^t 
Committee cm Workmen's CcmipensatJGfi, but its delfi)eratkms were in efifect 
equally, if not mon\ unproductive than its counteiparts fc^ ex-servicemen. 
In partioilar, the pnnd^ imidfed in its recommendat^^ 
ally disabled stKHild receive the same treatment as the war dIsaUed and 
should therefore be similaiiy eligilrie for {rfaoes in the govemm^t-sponsored 
industrial training cer ters proved unwoitoibte in iHWtioe, owing to the rela- 
tive scarcity of v^ork places. 

The (fc^eply rooted ecmomic and socigl pnMems assKKiated with the 
years of the General Stiike and the fdUk>wing de(H>es^cm diverted attentkm 
from the needs of the disiiMed and little more was ^ii^ed on their behalf (at 
least at the instigaticm of central government) until the outbreak of the sec- 
ond Work) Weu-. Major landmarks in the devdopment erf services for disabled 
persons during the inter-war years were therefcH^ ^nainly kxrated in tJie vol- 
untary sectOT, Here, for examine, {Hxigress was maited by the ci^eation in 
1935 of the Queen Elizabeth TYaining College for t^ 
and the opening in 1937 of the St . Loyes Cdiege f(X the TVaining and Rehabil « 
itatk)n of the Disabled at Exeter 

After the outbreak of war in 1939, nwvement <rf pCTScmr^l into the 
armed forces left a number of vacancies in industry and omuneroe which 
were eventually filled by vanous sectkms <rf the poinilatkm who had not 
been so called upon in peace tinw. In the cour^ <rf time many of these vacan- 
cies, and those in war indu^ries, were filled by wcmien and by prevkmsly 
uiK'mpbyed disabled persons. In t^ie case (^the disaMed, tl^ Ministry of La- 
bour and National Service, in ocH^junctkMi with other government depart- 
|ients, inaugurated in 1941 an Interim Sdieme ftM* TVaining aiwl Resettiten^t 
3f the Disabled. One significant aspe<i (rf the sett^ 
that it dkl not discriminate betwe^ the disabted ex-servicemen aiKl tl^ 
civilian disabled, a devek^ment which fe geiwrally considered to have re- 
flected the wartime manpower shwtage and partly also the foct that there 
were, as a result of the war, sutetantial numbers of civilian casualties whose 
needs could not be treated s^paratdy fixMn those <rf perscmnel from the 
armed services. Inauguratkm of the Interim Schen^ tterefcMe marted tlw 
very first attempt to launch a OMnprrfwnaive system to provkte the train- 
ing and resettlement neecb of all dtsabted per«Mis. 

Once such requirements had been reoogn^d, <^r stef^ were taken to 
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detemine if stidi anw^gemistts needed to 
of specfafised fxnvinH. This task WM 
mittee (Ibfiilinscm Omtnittee, 
provided the btuepitet for the 8ite(9^ 
biUtation policy and services ki Great &itain. 



THESCXIIVOFVOCArKHifALKKHABanWnCW 

The Ibmlinson Conimtttee was Invited ''to roahe pro^^ 
duction at the earliest possible date of a adierae for the 
training for ebploymem or disabled penom not pi^^ 
Scheme; to oonskier and nuifce reoonimendatMis for kitiw^^ as soon as 
possible after the war of a oiniprehensive whenie for ^ the idiabiitato 
and tniining of and (U) securing sadsfoctoiy enpiayii^ 
sons of aU categories; to oonrideraad mate i^oammendatfons as to the 1^ 
ner in which the schenie praiMMKi for intiocfcac^ 
financed.' ' Becauae. 4K) cn. there ai« few aspects of policy or services 
-which do not a)mpry with the spirit, not the tetter of its guicteanes, an ex- 
aminatk>n of its assumptinns. am^ysis mud reaxnmendations is a natural 
starting point from which to review vocatforad lehabffitadon piovisian in 
Great Britain. 

The Ibmiinson Committee considered that, ^ven oontkudty of treat- 
ment between medical and otho- rehabflitatfon and rosi^tleroem services, 
most people who experienced iOneas or ii\fiay could ^her resume previous 
occupations or take up some other suftable employnient on oompletkm of 
medical treatment. Although such patients wouM not require Anther spe- 
cialized assistance, it was anticipated that, n^iere necessary, empfoym 
might assist their return to work, ^her tQT providkig Hght di^ 
graduated nesumptionof (Ull productivity or by re-aOootfing them to diiler- 
ent jobs that wei« suited to reskhial ridOs md abHtties. 

However, the overarching aim of the IbmUnson proposals was "to se- 
cure for the disabled their ftifl shai wtthki their capac^. of such empfoy- 
ment as is ordinarily available;' Recognising that there was a substantial 
minority who required addfttonalas^stanoe to help tiiem bridge the gap be- 
tween medical treatment and the pmnt at whkii they could be ngaided as fit 
for empk)ymcnt, the committee drew attention to the need for a variety <^ 

specialized services. In some cases, such needs wouM be met by referral to a 
prosthetics service. In others, a course of physical and mental reconditfonlng 
or vocational training to acquire new skills or to re-leam old ones was re- 
quired. It was also recognized tiiat dinMed peopfe who needed to change 
jobs or find new emfrfoyment mi|^t require he^p of a difSnctit kind. Thte 
woukl take the form of a specialized servke, provkled ki the natnnal net- 
work of Employment Exchanges, to assess indivkiual capacky and to advfee 
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on the setection of suki^ emi^ytnent. IbnUinson's packnge included two 
further imiposals. First, special measures were needed to secure for disabled 
pec^ their ftill share of available employinent (^)portuntties. It was |Ht>- 
powd that emiric^re with less than a set propcstkin or ' 'qu^ 
empk>yees sh<Hild not be alkjwed to enifage a non-disabled person withtm 
spedal permit to do so. SeoMid, other spedaX measures were nee<ted for 
those disabled people who were unable to hold their own under omipetitive 
conditions in open employment. It was antk^ioted that a limited ran^e oi 
shdtered w(Micsh<H> ibices would cater to the needs tS the oomparativdy 
small number of peo{^ expected to comprise this grmip. 

Public concern to ensure that both civilian and mfflbury casualties of the 
second VWorid War received every poss&le SHS^ance with their rehaWUta- 
tion and resettlm«nt crested a veiy favorable dlmate for pa^^ 
abl0dBgrsom(Emphymem) Act, 1944. The 

specialist employment services for disabled people, dearly bearing the 
imprint (tf the Tbmlinscm C(mmitttee'8 Kudysis and recoinmen^^ 
therefbre qukkly established in ttw post war yms , as iMirt cl a broirier p<^ 
age «f measures designed to stimulate economic recovery, requiring the ftiil- 
est mobilization <tf t)i« labour fbnse, and to lay fbundatkms &v 
They included the appointment of Dlsableinent Resettlement Officers 
(tMiOs) in Emi^oyment Exchai^es and the est^MUshment oi national net- 
works of Employment Rehabflitation Centres (ERCs) and sheltered work- 
shops. The Act also empowered the Minl^ to esUriHlsh a regiMer of 
disabled pe(^, to introdtK^e a guota sch^iw and to set up advtexy commit- 
tees at national and local levels to advise on the devetopment and operatkxi 
ol these services. TVaining requin»nents wane tree^ differently. B« 
was considered that, whenever possible, disabled people diould receive 
training alongside their non-disabled counterparts, spec^ proviston was 
limited to suppcHt for a «naU number r»^kiential training ct^Q^^ 
other vocational training opportunities for them |»v>vkled by mainstieam 
further education or training estaWishments. 

That other professions and industry also responded to the Tlmilinson 
C<Mnmittee has tended to reoeh^ miMli teas reooignttkm. Such ov^isi^t is re- 
grettable because, without the attributions m«le by members of tl^ medi- 
cal profiession, occupational theraiM and both sides ot industry, Britain's 
vocational rehabilitaticm tnudc reccHd would oertaiiily have be^ tess impres- 
sive. A more accurate evahiatkm <^lbnUinson should ther^ore acknowled^ 
its role in stimulating medical consultants and funity i^ysidans to indude 
concern for rehabilitation and return to work as a normal aspect of cUnlcal 
c^ase mana^ment ami in encouraging the development of occui»tional ther- 
apy as an integral aspect o( medical rehatHlftatkm. It should also admowl- 
edge the immediate response of industry, in both this public aiKl the prhrste 
sector. The provi^m of imltratrial rehabilitatkTn (isdUties for emi^oyees at 



Mwxludl Molon at Utai. the Aii8dn4iQCTf8 cvaaM^ 
Pffldngton's 0m m uwbduibm ptants fai Umcasiibc and in various loca- 
tions ttmn^tioiit the sled faidtiatfy, fv ei^ 

war period. bi imtetiy and other pteoes of enplosniieiit, IbroHnson^ 
infhieiwx can ^ be traced in the exteitt to friikti pra0t«^^ 
occup8tk»TaI health policies indude apedal craisider^jkm of the needs at 
employees retun^ to w«t fcikiiwing flhiess or 

THE KmSHlfVISNBm W FOUCT AND 8BViCB8 

Although TbniUnson 's padoige of aervksa has been refi^ 
edom the yea». the undalying rationale and openrttonofc^ 
ioes have, in most essentlalB. icnafaMd unGhai^ed. Iideed. i«> 
197QB. there was little reason to chan0B senrioBB whkh aive^ 
reasonauy eflfecthr«. Throughout this period of post-war raoon^ 
boom, DlBaUemem ResetOeniem Offloen and fi^^ 
Centies were quite suooeasfbi in pi8cii« dieniB hi en^ioymem, even if the 
majority of jobs w»e of an uukffled or aemlskffied kM in man^ 
industiy, tower levd Vhtte ooBar' occupations or the raae menial type ol 
woric available in the service sedn; 

It is true that. Ihm time to tbne, oAkiab have expreMed disquiet 
particular aspects («br example, the rlsfaig costs of shekered employment or 
the problem of enfordne the quota scheme) and that evahiathre research 
drew attention to ways in which indhridual services or oo-onttnatian be- 
tween them might be improved. On belmoe, thoi^ such concern was oitt- 
weighed by the mainly reaasuring tone of ofllda} reviews lilse thoae 
conducted by the Piercy CkJnunittee in the mkl 1960S and the Depaiti^ 
Employment Reseaixii and Planning Dhrision in the <»iy 1970s(^^ 
mittee, 1966; Department of Employment, 1972). Ttese oonduded that ar- 
rangements were generaliy satisftKlory and that m^lor changes to policy, 
practice or the allocation of reso ur c e s to sCTvices were not necessary. A aimi- 
iar assesnnent was made as recently as 1978. in^an ofllcial report which out- 
lined a five to ten year devdopmem program for employment and training 
services for disabled people (Manpower Services Commission, 1978), 

Although this report anticipated that it might be necessary on some fimue 
occasion to re-examine bi»ic principles, and acknowledged that scope for At- 
ture development might be limited by resouroe constrafaits, it dki not 

envisage a need for more fundamental changes in either policy ixvctice. 
The main proposals to improve the effectiveness of existing services and to 
take additional steps to persuade employers to adc^ mare progressive and 
positive policies on the empk)yment(tf disabled people, were to be achieved 

without changing the basic pattern of services or the legteladve framework 
on which they were based. 
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Mfxe recent jmiposiite fin^ .to i^)disdt th^ to amend the quota scheme 
(Manpower Services Commisskm, 1979; 1981a), to in^rove the elfecdveiiess 
and scope of employment rehabilitation services (l^power Services Com- 
mission, 1981b) and to change the EMsabtement Resettlement Qfiloer Service 
(Manpower Services Commission, 1982). however, have their origin in three 
different developments of longer standing, but which became more promi- 
nent in the late 1970s. 

The first was a growing recognition that the country was moving into 
deiep recession of unparalleled proportions in the post-war years. This reces- 
siw triggered ofTa dramatic rise in unemiA)yment and has also acodteri^ 
number ofother changes in labour market conditions. As already noted, the 
most important of these have been a dramatic loss of jobs in an already 
shrinldng manu£BCturing sector and a substantial shedding of unskilled la- 
bour. Consequwitly, job of^xntunities for disabled peopte have become 
much more difficult to find and the number of unemployed disabled people 
(whether registered or not) has increased. 

The seoMid devek)f«ment was iM«s«irc to re^xHKi to tlw results of re- 
search into the efficiency and effectiveness oi rehaMlitation and resettle- 
ment services. Independently conducted evaluations, undertaken, 
throughout the 1970s by profe88k)nal and academic rese»diens and by dis- 
abled people or oiganisaticms representing their interest, were much less: 
sanguine about the relevanoe and efliecthneness of Tbrolinson's polipy and! 
package of services. Research oonflrmed the decreasing effectiveness of 
these arrangements over the years, inchiding a marked dedine firom the mid-, 
19708. toinckiing with the onset d recesskm (Slieikh et al. . 1980; 1981; Cor-j 
nes, 1984). It also highlighted other genoral probl^. For example.^ 
although the Piercy Committee kteitified a need to improve liafeon between 
medical and other rehabilitation and resettlement s6rvk»s, subsequ^t pro- 
liesskmal reviews Cambridge Committee 1972; NACEDP, 1980) and research 
(Blaxter, 1976) concluded that ^fective steps had v«t to be taken to improve 
ooKMTdination in the delivery dT services required by indhidi»l patimts or 
clients. Other studies of the ^ployment rehabil^atkm and resettlement 
services (Stubbins, 1980; Comes, 1982) suggested several reasons for their 
generally poor pcrfonnanoe. These induded service providerB' lack crfan ac- 
curate appreciation of diraits* problems and need fijr servkses; inflexibility 
and iiwfISectiv«^ o( estsijM^ {mwedures ftxr n^eting such i^eds and 
poOT housekeeping of relevant professicmal and technkal eiq)ert^. Con^- 
erable scope to improve the elSctoicy and ellediveiKss ci exiting smrjces 
was thereftHV ktentified. A further outocmie of research wf» the kkaitifica- 
tion of grx)ups of disabled people who liBiled to benefit fivxn existing arrange- 
maits. These inchided those with such disabilities as m^tal illness (Royal 
College of PsychiaUists, 1980), and those who are only capable of part-time 
emptoyment and who are currently discouraged from seeking such employ; 




ment because it would prejudice tiieir ontitlonait to Invalidity Benefit pay- 
ments (Hymann, 1979; Davoud, 1980). Research therefore posed questions 
about both the effectiveness and the soc^ of provi^on. 

A third source of pressure to review poiky ami 8ervio«> came from the 
disabled lobby The decade leading up to the bitemational \fear of Disabled 
Bec^e in 1981 was a period in which disabled peofkt becanw mudi less in- 
clined to see themselves as passive recipients (tf official presctiq^^ 
heakli, welfare and employment and much more conscious of their rights 
and entitlement to equal ocmsicteratkm with their mxi-disabled OKinterparts 
in ail areas of life, including the wcntplaoe. In the area (tf emi^oyment, mxti 
concern was voiced in a series of reports which were very critk^al coexisting 
services, which suggested ways in which existing services and pdicy oouW 
be mack? more effective and whidi identified several new lines for the devel- 
opment of policy and practice (ftldge, 1977; Jordan, 1979; Grover and Glad- 
stone, 1981; Tbwnsend, 1981; CORAD, 1962; Robbins, 1982). These reports 
clearly conveyed the concern that disabled people have about the fSaihire of 
Ibmlin^Min 's policy and padrage of services to hdp than achieve a Mr share 
of employment opportunities. They also revealed their conviction that this 
objective can only be achieved by measures to strengthen the quota scheme, 
to expand provision for sheltered and other fcNms (tf subsidized emptoyment 
and to remove the barriers which presently prevent disabled peoi^ from 
obtaining a fair share of part-time ytbs. 

Although each of these developments contributed to the badcdn^ 
against which the Manpower Services (Commission has owKlucted its recent 
reviews of policy and services, it does not follow thai they have all been re- 
fletied in the Commisswn's proposed changes. It is also arguaUe that pro- 
posed changes in policy and practice do not fiilly take into aocmmt other 
changt»s which have taken place jsinoe Tbmlinson first ocmsictered these pnA- 
lems. In 40 years, there have been m^r changes in the types of disablement 
experienced by people of working age, m^r advances in the clinical man- 
agement of illness and injury and significant c?:?.r^ in the l^xHir market. 
But the MSC's proposals appear to be more oMicerht-u witJi refining defini- 
tions of eligibility for services than with changing the t)attem of services 
available since Tbmlinscwi. lb set them in perspective, and to jixige their 
appropriatenc'ss to dianging social and eoMiomic conditions, it is necessary 
to consider ti\e extent to which Tbmlinson 's conception of the labour market 
for disabled jwple still applies. 

Tliis task is made diflTicult by the fact that, as yet, we still lade a compre- 
hensive model of the labour market for disabled people. One reason for tliis is 
that relevant govenunent departments do not o^ect tiie kind of data needed 
to construct a model of this kind CRjbbutt and Comes, 1980). It is therefore 
necessary to fall back on other sources, indiKling what has been learned 
from the limited amount of survey research conducted in this area. The 
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•guesstmuites' of the number of disabled people of working age produced by 
these n^thods vary am^derabty. At aie eiKl <rf the acale. oflidal smurces 
(Hanis et al, 1971; Manpower Services Commiaskm, 1982) augg^.. that be- 
tween oi^ and one and a half millkm pec^ ^louM be inc^^ 
Other research (Tbwnsend, 1979), suggest that the figure may be a$ ht^ as 
three milUon. Estiinatescrf'theimpcMtkmc^thtegnxipwl^ 
are equally varkibk*. In this case, c^Gkial^atisticssug^^ 
per cent of regi^red disabled peofrfe are unemployed and assume that a 
similar proportion df unregistered disabled peqfrfe are also out <rf work. In 
contrast, Tbwnsend's research suggests that as many as three (Hit ten 
males and one in two female with some i^^H^redable w severe incapacity are 
unemployed. The miter figures, of course, include a small prx^pmtiotf who 
are myre or le5s permanently out ol tt^ labcmr marl^ and a liirther (m^pcH*- 
tion who are <Hily capable of part-time work. Wood and Badley's ^978) 
neseardi suggests that the ftMiner may ccmiprise ai^roximately thre^ per 
cent of the adult populaticm. There is no satis£GK:tory climate ctf the sii^ of 
the latter group. It is significant ^at both o( these two groups are curret ' t ly 
excluded from official statistics. 

Research has also begun to tell us a little about the kinds of people in- 
volved Tlie n josi important finding here is a very dear suggestkm that there 
are important differences between the characteristics of disabted people in 
employment and those who do mrt have a jcb. Those in emptoyn^t have a 
similar age range to the work fwce as a whde and perform a fairly represent 
ative cross sectk)n of all available kinds of work (Manpower Services Com- 
mission, 1982) It would also seem that emi^yed dis^iMed people do not 
differ from their non -disabled counterparts as regards their records of time- 
keeping, attendance and safety in the work place (Kettle, 1979). Unemirfoyed 
disabled people, who ct)mprbe the dfentele of the specialized services pro- 
vided by the Manpower Services C<Hnmission, do not share these character- 
istics. Such people are generally older and much more likely to lack 
marketable job skills. As a grcmp they are also significantly m<He likely to in- 
clude people with disabilities that would make them hard to employ under al- 
most any circumstances including, for example, histories of (^diiatric 
illness Their number is also more likely to indude a signiiScanUy higher pro- 
port ion of people with extremely poor employment historic (Cumella, 
1981). 

k IS evidence of this kind about the present clientele that has led officials 
to conclude that the majority of disabted job seekers may have more in cc»n- 
mon witli other groups of tong-term unemi^ed people than they do with 
disabled people in employment; that spedali$^ services devcXed to all mem- 
hers of tliis group lead to dilution and ineffectiveness and that they woukl be 
much more effective if ccmcentrated on a smaller number of recently dis- 
ahk»d people. These themes dominate the recent reviews of employment 
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rehabilitation and of other forms of assistance to disabled people, published 
in 1981 and 1982 respectively, and have dearly colored the Commission's 
recent decisions regarding the future development of services. But while it is 
undoubtedly true that their disabled clients do seem to share a number of 
characteristics with other disadvantaged groups in the labour market, it is 

open to questkm whether a decision to treat them as similar is in feet justi- 
fied, lb do so overlooks two important oonsideraUons. 

In the first place this assumption overiooks or plays down the part which 
disabiUty plays in leading disabled clients into situations where they share 

the disadvantages oftong-term unemployment with other groups. Forthem, 
disabiUty is an additional handicap, lb the extent that it is, unless new mea- 
sures are taken to reduce or remove those aspects of dit^advantage attendent 
on disabiUty itself, any improvement in labour market oonditkjns could see 
the earUer return to work of other long-term unemployed people, leaving the 
comparatively disadvantaged position of disabled people unchanged 
Although such effects are inevitably disguised in times of high unemploy- 
ment, this does not mean that it wouW not be appropriate to take action now 
with a view to reducing their impact in years to come. 

Second. poUdes which concentrate on the similarities rather than the 
differences between disabled people and other disadvantaged groups are in 
effect a denial of the case that dfeabled people are entitled to spedaUzed as 

sistanoe in the labour market. This would certainly seem to be the intention, 
as ouUined in the Manpower Services Commission's review of assistance for 

disabled people . This proposed a transfer of responsibiUty for the m^ty of 
cUents currenUy on Disablement ResetUement Officere' casetoads to the gen- 
eral Employment Service, where they are now treated atong with the gener- 
aUty of long-term unemployed people. It is ai^uabte that the justification for 
this transfer is also open to question. Such dients, who in many instances 
may not have been submitted for vacancies for two or more years, are not on- 
ly handicapped by their disabiUtIss but also by the patent ineffecUveness of 
the specialized assistance provided to help them overcome such problems. 

It is significant that, with the exoeptk)n of employment rehabiUtatkMi, 
lack of effectiveness of spedaUst services over the years has not reaUy figured 
in official rf>vi<>ws of poUcy and services. And yet it is quite possible that it is 
this very lack of effectiveness in some of the services set up on the TbmUnson 
Committee's recommendation which has perpetuated the (currently 
masked) comparative disadvantage of disabled people in the labour market 
and, hence, which has contributed to those changes in labour market partid- 
pation by disabled people with which current proposals seek to deal . In other 
words, a more comprehensive analysis might suggest that TbmUnson 's con- 
ception of the labour market for disabled people has been overtaken by more 
recent events. 

, Althougli this aspert tends to be overlooked, re examination of Tbmlm- 
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son's assumptiora and expectatk>ns wouW oonfim 

abled peopte stUI manage to obtain and retain emptoyinent on their own 

efforts and without specialised assistance. It wouW also oonfiiTO 

are stiU significant minorities of people who are more or less permanent^ 

of the labour market or who are currently only capable of part tiit)^ employ- , 

ment and who are therefore ineligible for official services, wWdi theoreti- j 

cally are stUl only available to those who are capabl/of fuU-time ■ 

employment There is also a continuing need for sheltered f^mployroent for 

those who are unable to compete in the open labour maroon equal terms i 

with non disabled people, although it is increasingly d0ubtfiU whether the 
moctestiy expanded provision ;of sheltered workshop/plaoes adequately ca- 
ters for all needs of this kind. 

What has changed, ^ draroaUcally so. is the number of peopte who are 
judged enable to rcturi) to work without some specialized as^stance of the 
kind provkied by Disablement Resettlement Officers, employment rehabiU 
tatkMi centers or training services. This group has increased substantially in 
number over the yfeare and has also changed in composition. Research into 
the characteristVs of ERC dients and official reviews of Disableraent Reset- 
tlement Officere* case records has shown that reoenUy sick or disabled di- 
ents, for whom Tbmlinson envisaged servkjes wouW be mainly provkied, 
comprise only a fifth of the total number of disabled people registered for em 
ptoymentwith the Manpower Services CommissM)n(Cumclla, 1981). As pre- 
vwusly noted, most dk«nts are people whose disabiUties are of much k)nger 
standing, who have few or no special skills and who have been out of work for 
oofisklerabk> periods. In many cases, they are those people whom specialised 
services have failed to place in preceding years. 

The accumulation of a large pool of long term unemployed disabled peo- 
ple was «>rtainly not antidpated by Tbmlinson. whose blueprint assumed 
that most, if not all of those needing special help woukl benefit from it. Re- 
sponding tx> their needs may therefore require new measures. Hence, be 
cause the rec^wn has been most keenly felt in those labour market sectors 
in whidi, previously, vocatwnal rehabilitatton service dients have been 
most readUy placed; because there is evklence that poUcy and services have 
not adajjtt^ to the needs of a changing labour market; and because recent of- 
ficial revit>ws of policy and services have tended to tinker with the system 
rather than ask more fundamental questkHis about its scope, efliecUveness, 
and ability to respond to future chang<>s, it is arguable that a much more 
seardiing and embracing review should be undertaken. This shouW k)ok be- 
yond Uie Tbmlinson inheritance to klentify the kind of proviswn required in a 
post industrial context. Tlie conduding part of this review of poUcy and serv- 
ices for the employment of people with disabUities in Great Britain attempts 
to klenUiy same of the issues that a more searching revk?w of this kind shouW 
consider. 
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OPTIONS FOB FUTURE POUCT 



^When kxjking to the (Uturc, it shouW iK)t be foigo^ 
approaches arc stiU qmte successful and may merit mchwk^ 
icy or padsage of services. The job introducticm and employment rehabiUta- 
Uon center job rehearsal schemes, which allow potential employere and 
pnospective employees opportunities to assess, over a trial period, the tet- 
ter's suitability for particular vacancies, are both good examples of this type. 
The recently formed Disablement Advisory Service, which is already suc- 
ceeding in its appointed task of establishing more effective links with em- 
ptoyers, is another exampte. 

Nor shouW it be forgotten that Tbmlinson's complete package of poUdes 
and services has been quite effective over the years. Although disparities be- 
tween the proportions of disabled and non-disabled people in emptoyment 
suggest that its objecUve of equity has never been achieved, there is evi 
dence that^me two thirds of people under pensionable age who also have a 
moderately severe or severe incapacity are in empk^ment (Tbwnsend, 
1979), This is a much higher proportkm than is found in many other coun- 
tries including, for example, the United ^ates, where the most recent statis- 
tical analysis estimates that only one third of its disabled people of working 
age are in empk>yment (Bowe, 1983). 

Given that the job placement record of specialist vocatwnal rehabilita- 
tion services in the two countries is not so different (once aUowance has been 
made for the use of different criteria in the definitkm of what constitutes an 
effective placement), it is unlikely that the markedly higter level of labour 
market participatkm by people with disabilities in Great Britain is especially 
attributable to the specialist services established on Tbmlinson's recommen- 
dation. But two other aspects of Tbmlinson's overall package, either singly or 
in combination, may account for the difference between these two countries. 
These are, Hrst, the fact that the United States has no quota scheme and, sec 
ond, the (act that generaUy, at least until quite reoenUy, American emptoyere 
have tended to avoii^ involvement in industrial rchabilitatwn, preferring to 
teave such matters to, for exaniple, state-federal vocatkMial rehabilitatk>n 
services, It would se<tn\that, despite its weU documented shortcoming, the 
British quota scheme.mW have helped to create a muchmore favourable di- 
mate for the retentbr^ or hjring of disabled emptoyees than is sometimes rec- 
ognized. It would also seemihat employers' resp<Mise to Tbmlinson's dearly 
stated expectation that the nu^ority of disabled people wouW be able to enter 
or re-enter emptoyment without assistance from specialist vocational reha- 
bilitation servities may have been similariy underestimated. 

Despite the effort expendec. on them, it would also appear that, in focus 
ing attention on (he Manpower Serviws Commission's responsibUities for 
|K»lic>' and si^rvkvs, official reviews may have attached much less impor 
iaruf than was merited to the two most positive and effective aspects of 
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Ibmlinscm's ^dcage. Reasons tor this might include a heavy rdUance cm evi- 
dence provided by officiate responsibte for particular policies or services 
rather than a more qpen system ol review since the Piercy Canmittee re- 
ported in 1956. They might also inchide the foct that, since the DE Research 
and Planning Division review (tf 1972, aU reviews and policy dec^km ma^ 
have been gukted by res(HU^ ocm^hiints aiming to contain the rteii% costs of 
sheltered employment rather than by any assessment <rf iwed. As a result, 
attentioti has been focused on the efficiency and effectiveness of services, 
with little analysis (rfhow disaUed people in general in the laixmr mar- 
ket or of employers' policies and iMBCtioes. Nw has there been any serious 
review of the adequacy <^ ftmding for this aspect ctf emplcqmiient policy or its 
allocation between the various officially provided servkies. 

Neglect of these wider aspects and vmhk fiindamental questi(»is may not 
only have resulted in under»Mimati(Hi (rf emidoyers' ocmtributicms (arel, in- 
cidentally, the part that qiK^ enliwtjement activities— however much WOs 
disliked sudi duties-have played in maintaining a reason^Hy favourable di- 
mate for the emptoyment of disabled pe(^), but also in underesAimatkm of 
the marginality of a high pn^xwrtion erf vocafikmal rehabilitatk>n service di 
ents. The tnith is that only a minority <rf d^nts now benefit from such assist 
ance and that, normally, these are the most able or potentially employable 
ones , casting a shadow of douU on the emiH(^ability under competitive con - 
ditions of many who are n<H so placed. Evidence cm the low resettlement 
rates of former employment rehabilitaticm centre clients (Comes, 1982; 
Cumella, 1^2) and the recent revfew of ottwr fcHins (rfass^stanoe for disaMed 
people (Manjx)wer Services Commissi(m, 1982), whidi revealed that 40 per 
wnt of Disablement Resetttement Officers' clients hiKl not been seen for six 
months and that 65 per cent had not been submitted for a vacancy for at least 
two years, imderline the j^parently marginal status <rf many of today 's voca- 
tional rehabilitation service dients. 

That such clients are not representative of all pe<^le with disabilities of 
working age was not antidpated by TlMnlinson. Nor has it been a ms^ con 
sideration in most reviews of policy and services which , like Tbmlinson , have 
tended to assume that a sharp disUnttkm can be made between suitability or 
unsuitability for open employment. Future policses will therefore need to 
take into consideration much more effectively than those they supplem^t or 
n»place not only the changing nature qf the labor market but also the evi- 
dence that a ajnslderable proportkjn of dients may not match up to TlMnlin- 
sou's assumptions regarding their suitability for competitive emiA)yment. 
Given employers' moderately efifecUve track record of retaining or engaging 
disabled workers and the apparent reasoiiablene^ of their insistence on con- 
centrating such efforts on those who are suitable for the vacancies they wish 
to fill, it is possible that many proposed new policy initiatives may not bring 
mudi additional l)enefit to the majority of emptoyment rehabilitatbn center 
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and Disablemenl Resettlement Senloe dients. even if they do baiefit other 
people with dtsabiiities, whether employed or uromployed. 

Such new initiatives cover a wide range of dillerent options indudifig 
schemes to promote the abiUties of disabled people or to market existing 
services (Manpower Services Commission, 1978; 1982); proposals to 'beef 

up' the quota scheme, Unked to promuteation of a code of practk» on the em- 
ptoyment of disabled people for the gukJance of empk)yens (Manpower Serv- 
ices Coramisskxi, 1981a); a reorganisatkm of the Disablement Resettlement 
Service (Manpower Services Commission, 1982) and experimentatkm to 
enhance the effectiveness of empk>yment rehabilitation centei^ (Manpower 
Services Commisskm, 1981b; Comes, 1982). to these can be added other 
•mioffidal' recommendations (which have yet to be acted on), to strengthen 
the tow relating to the empk)yment of disabled people both ^ledfi^ 
lation to the quota scheme (tSsability Alliance, 1979) and more generally 
through anti-discriminajion legislatkjn (CORAD. 1982); to upgrade the pro^ 
fesskmalism of vocational rchabilitatkm service peraonnel (Comes, 1982; 
Stubbins, 1982) and to improve disabled people's access to education and 
training opportunities, again both generaUy (Gellman, 1984) and specifically 
for yoimg disabled peopte (Kettle, 1983). 

As yet, new initiaUves invoking existing services have not resulted in 
higher resetUement rates, l^t it mi^t be unrcaUstfeto expect devdopments 
^whidi are Umited to the oiiganization and operatioii (rfsHvloes 

the wider social and economic cUmate in which they are provkled to have a 
marked influence on placement statratks. Other reaeaixh (NoWc, 1979) has 

dearty mdicated that vocational reiutf>iUtatk)n senloe effidency and ^ 
Uveness is only one element in a complex equatkm embndng itf tease a 

daz»n other major variables whicl^ can influence dients* miccess in obtaining 
emptoyroent. Given both the marginalfty of many dlents and the paiious 
state of the British economy in recent years , a &ircr evahiatkm might reflect 
on the extent to whfch extra staff eflwt and more ei&dive programs have 
been needed simply to mark time in an increasing adverae labour market. 

If the new initiatives that have be«i taken may not be all that hdpAil to 
vocational rehabihtatkm service dients in the years ahead, are there other 

measures which m^t achieve thfe objecthre? It is aiguabte thitf the key to a 
solutkm to this particular pn)bl«n may be touml in a doser examinatkm <A 

employers' reasons for retaining or engaging people with dfaaWlities. Few do 
sooutof charitable motives or because they fear proaecutkm. Rather, dis- 
abled workers arc retained if the cost of finding and training i^Haoements 

exceeds that of retentton and disabled workers are hired only if it Is believed 
that their productivity wiU equate with that of non-disabled co-workere. In a 
worid in which ' money talks.' ' in whkii the majority of vocational rehabiU- 
tation service dients have a dearly marginal labour market ^atus and in 
which a commitment to equity In the labour market for people with dfcabili- 
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ties Is retained, the pdMies tlwt wffl be found 

with which employenj can Identiiy a little more reiriily to 

the present time. 

ft wouW seem that the dioits who have the greatest difficulty in finding 
emirfoyiwnt are those whaw oqjabilities are deen^ to be too g^ 
tered employnient but not good enough for the open labour roarfcet^Such 
pe(^ are unlikely to be helped by the Manpower Servtoes Commis^'s de- 
ciaontotransferrespon^ibilttyfortheircasesfhjmtheDlsitfjtenientRe 
ment Senrioe to the general Hhnptoynient Service, hfor ai« they 1^^ 
helped by a policy of persuasion aiming to encourage employers to adopt 
more progressive personnel policies. At best, such steps may benefit dis- 
abled people who already have Jobs or other people who become disabled 
whilst in emi*)yment, by encouraging employers tO;;talce steps which may 
not Otherwise luve been contemi^ated to r^ain the^ services 

Disabled people themselves and oiganizations representing their inter- 
ests are well aware of the problem. They recognise that more efifective poU- 
des will be those which stimulate demand for their labour. But they also 
recognize that, in tiie present eoofKMnic dimate and in a rapidly changing 
labour market, significant gains in em^oyment c^ortunltjcs are imlikdy to 
be found in the open emptoyment sectw. TTius while they are OMicemed to 
retain the quota scheme in order to preserve a measure of protection for dis- 
al>led people in open emptoyment, they are now equally concerned to 
achieve a marked exj^nskm in sheltered, subsklized and part-time emi*>y- 
ment opportunities. It is both significant and disappointing that develop- 
ments of this kind are not en visa^. awltered employmrait is the one aspect 
of provision for disabled people which will remain totally unaltered by cur- 
rent proposals for the fiiture devetopment of vocational rehabiUtatwn in 
Great Britain and part-time emptoyment opportunities continue to be 
blocked by the reluctance of the Department of Health and Social Security to 
introduce a partial Invalkiity Benefit sdierae. 

Some subsklized emptoyment opportunities have been introduced in the 
small but gradually growing network of sheltered industrial groups, but the 
expanswn of such openings has been oonsklerably hampered-if not stran- 
gkxi— by all the bureaucratic *red tape' invdved. Th» is a main rei^ why 
private sector companfes have been disocmraged firora introdudng such 
groups. However, Noble (1984) has suggested an altemaUve approach which 
might be more successftil in attracting emptoyers' interest and involvement 
in subsklized employment schemes. He proposes a tax poUcy which either 
partially or totally eliminates taxatkm on the productkm of recognised dis- 
abled people. 

Such a policy would go beyond recent proposals regarding incentives for 
quota compliance. In common with present policy on sheltered industrial 
groups, it would subsklize the emptoyment of marginal disabled workers. It 
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would iiffMt prices empkis^ ootdd 

how mudi of thdr revenues IB pnxluoed by dteal^ 

in the best inta«8t of ocmpetfeng finns to engine peo|^ 

retain^i^kvees who become disabled 

INX)ducthrtty. Abov« aU, it wwiki be con4>ai8ti^ 

and wouM ai^;)eal to empk)yeis both in 8 requiring 0^ 

ernment intervention and in having a i«infoit:ing rather than 

oitation. 

E^rahiation therefore suggests that British pollky on the vDcati^ 
biiitation and empkyroent of people with disabiHties has tended to be reae- 
tive, aooomnK)dating change rather than antkipating it. Although attempts 
to improve the efficiency and efifecthneness of e^dsting potiiy and senrl^ 
to be welcomed, official reviews have been far too narrowly focused. Pro- 
posed new initiatives are mainly short-term sohitions to fanmediate opera- 
tional problems. Opportunities for more ftmdaniental changes have 
therefore gone begging. Consequent^, spec^ vocational rehabilitation 
services stiU retain the imprint of thinUng which, while essential to the post- 
war recovery, may bear much less relevaiMse to modern economic problrans. 
This has almost certainly restricted their capacity to respcHKl to ongoing 
changes in the distribution of occupations and the nature and meaning of 

woric and oouU also limtt their potential to reqwnd to foture developnioits 
in these spheres. There has been omiparatively IM;^ investnient in the eval- 
uation of services or in expertanentadon wtth aStemative approaches. Few, if 
any, resouroes have hem allocated to the exaroinatian (tf i^em^hre 8ce> 
narios for the devek^m^t of policy and services But other policy options 

are being examined by peof^ witeh disatdtties, around whom a more politi- 
cized lobby has developed in recent years. Consuroos are therefore now 

leading rather than folWing the official line in quest of greater equality of 
opportunity not only inachanging labour market bi^biaU spheres olUfe.Iftt 
is not to decline, or k)8e out to competing interests, vocattonal rehabHitatian 
has to embark on a radkal stocktaking. The final part this essay discusses 
some of the issues to be oonftxmted, and jMoblems to be solved, if it is to 
remain an effective force. 
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MNAMUIMnON 



British vocational r^i£^ilitati(Mi system 
development discloses the extent to 
values and expectaticxis (tf an indu^ria! 
til this respect, lb a greater or 
systems fiiice similar proMems of 
^here, it w(Hild seem, there is a 
more severe version of the occa- 
and 19608. Consequently, the 
a tedindogical revoiutimi 



The preceding account oi 
ami official proposals for its 
which it is still wedded to the 
society, ^t it is nc^ necessarily 
less^ extent, all vocational rehabili 
acUustment to post-indu^iial sodety. 
tendency to view the present recession 
sirnial busine^ cyde troughs oi the I 
imfriications of a woiid reoessi(Mi onni 

which will reshape national eaxKNnies and permanently diange the distri 
bution (tf occupations are taking some time to suik in. 

Even if circumstances were to remain much same, thfci examinatkm 
has identified at least four arras in which vocaticmal rehabilitaticm practice 
and policy dedsion making might be im|Mt>ved. Hrsiy while it has aspired to 
k)ftiei: ideals, the main adiievement of vocati(ml reh^ilitaticm has been the 
placement of clients into a variety <rf low level j<*s. mtt these are the very 
j(*s which are most rapidly disappearing as the spreaoSpf automatkm dw- 
plaa»s human labour. Tlius, even in the event of an earlyWtum to fUU em- 
ployment, placing clients in a labour market bearing Uttie rosemblanoe to the 
one in which vocat iwial rehabilitation services ei\Joyed their highest levels of 
success, will present many challenges. How many tried and tested occupa- 
tional assessment techniques and rehabilitatkm methods are 'culture feir' in 
the sense that they reflect the requirements of an industrial rather than a 
post industrial society? What steps are being taken to establish their validity 
in a changing labour market or to remedy any shortfall in ftiture require- 
ments? The past strengths of vocational rehabilitation may turn out to be 
sources of future weakne^. 

Second, while vocational rehabilitation has daim^ to be reasonably 
comprehensive in scope and adatrtable to changing needs, it is now recog 
nized that substantial areas of potential demand have been relatively 
neglected. For example, could services have been made more responsive to 
the needs of disabled women, disabled people in rural areas or those who are 
only capable of part-time employment? 

Third, as pointed out by StuW)ins (1982) and otixers, a mainly dinical ori- 
entation and practical concern for the prc^lems of indivklual dients may 
have caused too mudi reliance to have been placed on enhancement of pro- 
fessional skill or a^ncy efficiency as the best means of achieving higher lev- 
els of effectiveness. In ftiture, a better balance between such measures and 
others designed to alter the sodal and economic context in which services 
are provided would be more desirabte. 

FourUi, resources for more effective pt^icy dedsiOTi making have reH 
been developed. Ck)nsequently, pdjdes have not been grounded in any 
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detailed labour mtutet analysto and have Itic^ 

As with 90 many ocher aspects of soc^polky/planning' has, at ^ 

based on oocaskHial. shnpie. shon term, Unear exmipolatkins fix^ 

pmaiy trencte. Use has yet to be niade (tf the more s(H^histkat^ 

dedskm maldng akte fc«ind in such oUter areas as eoc^f^^ 

ferent SKiEmailos regardkig t)w ftiture of work, howevei'^ 

such contingency planning to evaluate different optkins for pottcy a^ 

tioe. anticipating qualitative s» wdl as quantitative dlroenskxis oi duunge 

and taking different timescales into acoHint 

What are the iin^irficatimis for vocational rdiabilitatkm the different 
scenanos presented in the earlier discussion on the fttfUre d wmIc? Eco- 
Ttontic groivth scenarios may have different imi^icaticms depending pn the 
assumption made abmit the relationship between growth and emi^ojrment. 
If enhanced technical e£Dk:ieri(y enidiries economies to grow wtt^ 
ing demand for labcMu; ol if growth decr^usMs 

rehabilitaticn professionals can expect to deal with move problems of the . 
kind they have had to tackle since tt« onset of wrarid reoesskm. Hl^ier nrtes 
of unempfoyment will increase competition foridbs, making i^teKement difiO- 
cult. ami an increasing (HT^pcMticm (tf clients win be handicapped not <MUy by 
their disabilities but also by the eammnic, scxM and psydlK^lgteal conse- 
quences of kwigterm unemptoymait. 

On the other haiKl, if eoaiK)mic growth is acoHnpanied by an increased 
demand for jabcMir, the nuun (NX)biems fnr voca£k)^ 
of a more technical nature, ooncmied with devdkTfXtt^tc^ the prcrfiesskmal 
expertise and programs needed to assirt dients in their search kx suttable 
vacancies in the labour market of the future. Many vocatkmiU rrfiabilitation 
services personnel are v,<ptinii^c about the potential of this particular sce- 
nario because new jobs created by micro technc^Qgy, in whkh physical re- 
quirements are refdaoed by ^ectronic skill, ^rength and ix^ect^, may be 
particularly suitable f(x people with dtobilitto and becfusK new dev^qp- 
ments in communicatfons will increase c^qxHtunities for tunne-based 
emptoyment. 

There arc. however, sev^ reas(Mis wt^ such optimism may need to be 
qualified. One is the fiacHhat many peoiHe wkh disa^Uties may not have the 
necessary level of educatkmal attainment or training potent^ to make a 
career in tliis field. Another, suggested by Croxm (1994), the possibility 
that the new skills associated with rniax)-techndk)gy, wtth ttsemi^lii^ 
jobs in designing, engineering, programming and admini^eilng automated 
systems, could put the dbabied peiscxi at a disadvanti^. Th^ planning, 
communication and teamwork sdcUIs necessary for such jets all require per- 
sonal qualities, like ctmfidence and independence, whkii are nu«ly en- 
hanced in a disabled person's life experience. Schworles (1983) draws 
attention to a third potential obstade. While adcnowledging that d»abled 
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people arc benefitting fh)m penwial 
oem thm they aro. fDT vfui(His reasons, already fiU^ 
of society in thfeir masteiy of this new technokw. Sdiwories oon^ 
the reaaons for this-disaiminatoiy attitudes, eoononw^ 
capsandpn}b)eimofaooess-pQinttotheeinefif{enoeofa'cu^^ gap* be- 
tween dfeaSled and non^lisabled people. If he is correct on thi^ point, many 
vocationai rehabilitation personnel will be disappointed by the transfer to a 
post industrial cjontext of probiems of a kind to which the availabUity of mi- 
cro technology was expected to contribute some solutions. 

Altematii^ society scenarios, like those presented by Gorz and 
Macanov, anticipate significant changes in the nature of work and attitudes to 

work. They also anticipate changes in the use of liberated' time, one aspect 
of which is the expectation that fomUies and local communities wiU re 
assume responsibUity for members' education and training, health care and 
social welfare. This perspective envisages tlie provision of a social wage and 
the eventual eradicati<Hi of disadvantage. 

ShouW the question of subsUtuting the present system of pladng an eco- 
nomic valuation on work by a sy stem of social valuation which also embraced 
socially useful work which now goes unrewartled was ever to become a 
mjyor political Issue, it would be of great importance to gnnips which, like 
the disabled, have yet to achieve a fair share- of job opportunities. 

On the other hand, this scenario might hoW fewer attractions for all hu- 
man services professkms, including vocational rehabilitation services per- 
sonnel. For them, it oouW imply either a diminishing role or a more 
diversified one m which liaison with people woridng in such fieWs as health 

ftducjUon, sodal serv ices and teisure woukJ be just as, if not more imp^ 
than ^e present pattern of involvement in the fields of employment and vo- 
' ' tational training. Deployment of some American vocational rehabilitation 
persormel in the fieW of indepenctent living, in some ways, foreshadows a 
shift of thif nature. I>eJong's(I98I)elaboratk)n of the independent Uving par- 
adigm suggests that some professkmal values, attitudes and activities might 
also have to alter in order to accommodate changes in clients' expectatk)ns of 
professkMial services in an attemative society setting. 

i3a/ano0risc^rtos are not only more likely to set the pattern for the fu 
ture but also more difficult to evahjate. This is because they embrace an infi- 
nite range of possibiUties for striking a balance between opposing trends Nor 
IS this task made any easier by the feet that, true to the courae of human his 
tory, there is no guarantee that any particular state of balance, once struck 
WiU remam so for a foreseeable period . As Daniel BeU forecasts, the ftiture is 
much less likely to witness the emeigence of a pennanent, ordered, ideal 

state than a constant stream of ftiesh problems to be solved and new conflicts 
of interest to be reconciled. If this is f^i^ pattern for the ftiture, what ch^ ' 
lenges might it present to vocational rehabiUtation? After BeU, these can b« 
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oonskteml from eoonomkr, social and polftical perqiectives. 

Ttuit devekipinefa of vocationat reluil^^ 
ckwdy Unked to other i»Utie» to aohr^ 
howmiKtisudiseivkeswe^regaitkri.fiwtaii^ 
suringasupplyoflaboiir. Alt^ougnprlKitttioneiB have wkSened their a»oe^ 
tion of the prooeas to bchide jbcm-eooivmik dhne^^ 
polky dedston makers have 5^ to foOow. They 001^ 
lehabiUtatkm as a labour mari^ ira^^ 

make appropriate occup«W>l choices and to assist w«h their piaoeroent 
into suitable empk^roent 'Thefr oonoeptkm has beai reinftiroed by insis- 
tence that any psychosocial or wi^^to; orientation ren^^ 
Jecthre and by retention of ptooement (into any job) as the main measure of 
perfonnanoe or effecthreness. Praetttkjners ha;ve yet to 8U«s^ 
these views. Consequently, policy and pnictioe remains tied to the values 
and kleals of an industrial society and to particular requimnents ft)r eoo- 
nomic growth. Nf^verthdess, the eroei9si<» of II IMSt-industrial aod^ 
make different demands. Thus, to the extent thai thefutmm brings further 
changes in the avaitabiiUy, nature, ofXfonwatkm, meaning and vakuh 
tion qf uxjrk, vocatumal rehabUitaiion mc^ hotve to mod^ its ctmrnt 
labour market orientation to incorpcnUe other otijectives which reflect 
both these chariges and the miwh closer involvement it am e2^3ect to 
with other services in such areae as heaUh, education, social services and 
leisure services. 

Sudi changes win inevitiWy put a strain on a servkje which has exhibited 
a fiEir higher degree dT sfaigte mbidednesB of puipose and isolatkm fhxn ottier 
professional groups than almost an other pixi i e aa tons or specfa^ 
as is evWem in its relatively poor response to those oppoitwiities which have 
stimulated the bnmching of knowledge and developnient of sld^4peciali8ros i^ 
most other similar oocup««ions. However, to 1^ <a<w»< t^ ffc^J^^ 
more extensive contactandinvolvementwithotherfiekis, therewUlbepres- 
suremvocaiionalr^uUmationt^bnxidenitspn^isssionalsmb^ 
velopii^ a rnuUi^pn^essional or tearn approach. 

Most sodal challenges win abnost oerta&Uy emanate Ihmi disat^ 
pie themselves, in their roles as oonsuroers of vocational re hab il ft atfc w iserv- 
ioes and as citizens seeking to establish their dvfl ri^. As fiv as the fprmer 
is otmoerned, decTCfBKd dieciiveneas of vocatkjnal rdtol^^ 
the last decade has been acotmipajued Iqr het^tened cxHisumer dbsadsSac- 
tion and increased awareness <tf the vukneraUltty of disaUed people to feng- 
term unemployment. In Britain, and elstwhere, this led to the enjergenoe of 
a much more politicized k)bby. The bitemational Ifear of Disabled People 
helped to focus ocmcem on dvil rights and the need fiar antl-discrlmination 
legislation, as weU as other legal measures to protect the interests of people 
with disabilities. There is therefwe a wktenlng gulf between dfidal pn>- 
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^rticjpationln, afternativedev^^ 

^^^^ that such changes in ouikx)kfm 

enchasing denumdMrnonpartk;^^ ^ 

Atani^geiiefalli^,governroente^ 
irapiwfa^the social and 

sattefiedJTiere to ncn^, however, growth 

peo^ drai^ attention to the feet thi acoe^' fe^^^KS 
in aU manner of disaiminatoiy attitudes ^ 

also mother spheres of l^e . 

^^fewpolitkiamwoukleveraltowthenwe^estobeheaniffl)^^ 
^^^^^^ with disabilities. Formort. though, any pn)fe8sed support 
«or (hwbihty^ues tends to be i^served fi^ 
any lUrth^r. TOs is exemplified by Hahn's(1984)andC^ 
1^ that most disability issues are deaft with as adminfe^ 

ttes rather than problems to be i^rred to parliament or the tegfa^ 
tn^raeasures for the employment of people with disabilities tend to be 
te^ on to other policies and programs. There can be veiy Uttle doubt that, 
generally, vocational rehabilitation has low priwily. 

Therehiay,however,beanotherreasonforthis8tate<rfai&ira-thefect 
that vo^tional rehabiUtation has been so keenly ciiatt-^ 
neglected attention to wWer priicy owwiderations and the need to present its 

to other drctes. Certainly in comparison with oth^- aspects of rese^ 
ami development, vocational rehaWlltation's investmentinipolicy^SS 

»w been quite meagre. But (Uture changes in the labour market and m 

spheres of Wfe wm both extend the range and increase the number of 

to be taken into account in poUcy dedskm making. In a port-industrial sode- 

sophj^^ aids to plamiing and dedskm makii^, com 
es will bt decided by the quality of individual bids. Finally, therefcre to 
wimntom an elective voice in th^ corridors of power, to obtain thewsoLrc- 
to securv its oumfutuw, Ideational fehabiUtaij<m 



make a much mow substantiat immtmeni in poUcy studies ami the 
human and material resources necessary to press its oum cUwns m a 
changing economic, socicU and poUtkxU climate. 
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COIMnNlMnr 9f Don POMn^ MMMpM IMM WMVMlRy 

Paul Comes fe a wapected repiwim^^ 
8choi8i« (Berfcowta. Dolo^ QeHntan, Halm, Stubk^. et at) wto (frair 
tnaightftU attentkm to the knpaetitf eoonoodcand 80 
hal^ftation and other hmnan imneMiiiem piv^^ 
RehabOitation FVind nion(«iqph. Tile OMetf 

''rehabOitaticm pnK:titlaneta, admtol^^ 

tie faifhienoed by aockjfcgy, eooiKMR^ 

igiKOT eooiKmite, 80cM«id poBtteal toKW wt^ 

and exaggeming the impact of dtinksi ^e., 6ltignoi^, ttcatmerit, eAica- f: 

tkmal) methoii. 

Oaiiea in ttUs inonoarapii aikto a mort 
$km. White <me might queatkwaoroe of his ot rn dygto M 

or two, one must first attawwledge that Coriw 
dlnwHii^ to the way we oonoepturfise «id oandder reiM^ 

nately, Nalsbftt, Tbfller, Cetn» and other poiwlar 

or nothing to say aboitt the impact df poat-faKhMtilia aodely, the Inlo^^ 

Age and the ThinlWwne upon <H8adviwta9Bdpeopte,8pedfi^ v 

capped. Comes' monograph begins to fin that void. 

Labor Focct Pymiarica a»i E ciM W dc Caii a Merirtw a 

I must acknowledge that much of the histxxteal and labor market policy 
analysis provided in the first half of the raonogrM* to «wwwhat beyoi^ 
Icnowledge and capacity to make intdUgent commentary. However, I was 
stnick by the cross-national aimilarily in terms of the iniiiprt on aod^ 
individuals resulting from long term economic reoc^B^ Ms desortptkm of 
the social, economic and mental health devastation vi^ted upon 
Coalbrookdale and South Wales is certainly reminisoMit of Gary, Indiana; 
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FIfat, MidUgan aiid many other ooimnun^ 

east. The eooficmik; dignMntlihg is sbnflar a» are tte 

consequences. Vfe noCe for example that oommunities with h^ rates of 

unemptoymentaboexhil^ signs iBKlaymplonw 

tuiixance fai the form of Increased aksoholten, fwnUy abus^ 
tieppesrion and suicide.'**' 

Wb would also note that the economic solutions prescrfoed by many 

states in the U.S. and among nations are distxesaingiy predictable. One has to 

wonder how many microelectric and robotic centers are needed and can be 

wwoited by the national economy and how many regk^ 

dependable tourist trade. «j «»~. » 

TTie magnitude <rf the sodal aiKi economic problem may be appreciated 
throu^ awareness, for exampte, that the U.S. auto manu&cturing sector 

lost 250,000 jobs (one-fourth (rftlie total emiA?yees in the industiy) in a brief 
five-yearperiod(l»78-1983). AddtothisthededmationoftheU.S. steel and 
nuning industries and one must be 8ob«ed. Thus the U S. microelectronla 
roboucs, information services and tourism industries must produce hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs to replaoe those lost in jwlme manufecturing. 

A final , admittedly gkxMny observation ; Wb stand on the thredwki of the 
next generation in aw)lication of aut<Mnation, namely in the office place 
Communication technology inchiding etectronic maU, computerized type- 
writers, word processors, and similar devices mi^ eliminate the need for 
hundrecbof thousands of derks, typi«s, and secretarial peraonnel over the 
next 10-20 years. 

As Deal and Kennedy speculate, not even middle managera are safe or 
secure in their portions as many success firms are ' 'foi^^ing a breakdown 
in lar^ traditwnal hicnuThial csganizatitms.' ' In such "automiaed o^ 
tions" many middle mam^moit rmqn will be dimini^.'' 

Comes has made a compelling case. One cannot be sanguine regaiding 
the labor force dynamics of the late twentieth century and bey«id. Certainly 
new positions by the thousands wiU be created in the post-industrial age, but 
those individuals laddng ba^ sidlls, educational cred^tials and related 
woric history (among whom are many disabled persons) will experience even 
more relative disadvantage. Further, those jobs whidi are created nav very 
well provide a standard of living in terms of wages aiKl benefits much below 
current levels. An economist at Wayne State University (Detroit) has stated, 

• It is unlikely that we wiU again see in this country a situation wherein an 
essentiaUy ilUterate and unskilled individual can rtep onto the auto produc- 
tion line, learn his/her job inahalfdayandbepaid$14per hour plus 30* in 
health and welfare benefits.' ' 

Coming to terms with this view of the ftiture will, as Comes predicts, 
require reappraisal of our sodai values, economic policies, and the woric cul- 
ture. I am less certain, however, that the work ethic will give way to some 
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form of • 'social wai*e' ' in pUwe of paid emptoyro^ 
idea of a 'sodal wage" for those who can't oontrftmte to the national eoon- 
<Mny through paid emirfoymwit seems out d step with current political reali- 
ties. It is interesting to m)te that tlw world recession has brou^^Mthn^ 
amservative governments in semal ^ftfestem indu^xialised countries. 

In the U.S. the work solution, that is, paid employment, has been resur- 
rected and reinforoed as a mf«or remedy for such social probtens as disable 
ty, income mainHnanoe, social welfere, and prison reform. In thfe context I 
would also note that jnany among the "disabled leadership" (Bowe, 
Heumann, Roberts) have spoken forcefully against a policy "sohition" that 
might uruwoessarily "pension-(^' the rowe sevCTcly handici4)ped. Tlwy 
and c^rs oimtinue to assert that fx re^stxis of personal esteem, »Kietal 
contribution , and need for an adequate income the work ethic is very much 
alive and well among most persons with disabilities. 

Coudroglou* has noted that the U.S. is feoed with a serious policy dilem- 
ma. On the one hand disability related programs ijave had a 500% plus cost 
inapase in the last ten years and if unchanged will^oan consume 27 biUi(m 
dollars in publicexpenditure. On the other hand, it is also apparent that indi- 
viduals with disabilities are trapped in a world of economic insecurity, per- 
sonal frustration and social dependency. Relative to the point above she also 
asserts that in the midst of economic recession, the threat of unemployment, 
and the rising cost of living there has been a strong public outcry for fiscal 
conservation and a political backlash against those making demands on the 
public purse. 

In a \W)rId Rehabilitation Fund FeUowship report Gellman identifies sev- 
eral economic trends which impact upon j<* placement success via 
rehabilitation.*' 

1 . The steady rise in the numbers of unemptoyed persons (recently ame- 
liorated in the U.S.). 

2. The continuing decline in the number of job openings siutable for dis- 
abled persons. 

3. The relative decrease in funds for vocational rehabilitation vis a vis 
the increasing need for services. 

4 . Disengagement of public suppwt for and interest in programs serving 
disadvantaged or marginal perscMis. 

5. The growing inability of the vcKatkmal rehabilitatiwi sy^m to me^ 
the placement needs of disabled people during a protracted recession. 

DeJong's paradigm which desaibes the objective of rehabilitation in 
ti'misof 'prcxlurtivity" which he defines as participation in gainfiil employ- 
ment, education, formal organizations, homemaking or leisure time activi- 
ties may be responsive to the fact that many indivkluals achieve a higher 
quality of life and "productivity" through work or a variety of other 
activities.' 

in t"3 



BeteMUtstkm MMl BMployMtt of P)M^ 

Ck>nie8. Gellman, Stubbins. and Levttan andll^g^ to 
questions negiuxUng the effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation twiides 
and services. While Comes' monogi^ deals prinmilly with the experi^^ 
in Gi^ Britain, he malces occaskinal refet^noe to the U.S. situ^ 
oertainbr discern a similarity in the htetcnical necessity and assumptions ot 
the two rehabilitation systems. We may also aigue that the clientele envi- 
sioned in the early legislation. poUdes and service provisions (the Royal 
Prodamation of 1919; the Tbmlinson Committee Report, 1943; and the U.S. 
N*>cational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 and subsequoit acts ami amendments) 

now, in fwl, represent a feiriy OTudl proportion of the caseload served by the 
respective naticmal rehabil ratkm programs. That is, the typical dimit envi- 
sioned in both cases was aii adult male with work skfll and experience who 
suffered a war or work-related traumatic ii:\|uiy (amputation, blindness, etc.) 
requiring physical restoration and fairly stri^tfbrwaixl job placement 
assistance in the form of fevored 1^ status (quota) arel/or direct services 
(counseling, emptoyer contracts and referral). In the early days the more 
serknefy disabled, the sfjtal cord ii\Mred, Ibr example, were largely ^nored 
as their life expectancy was onniminiised so drastksilly. The 
taixied were not defined as "dB£d)led" in the U.S. rehaMSatkm law until 1943. 

Comes acknowledges that the composition of the rehaWlitatkm casetoad 
dientele has changed dramatically but neglects. I feel, to give sufficient con- 
sideratkMi to this phenomenon in describing the limited success of present 
dinical efforts Certainly labor force dynamfcs taken toother as in NobleV 
research may explain much of the problem oonfrOTting any indhidual upon 
attemjrting to enter the labor maitet— yet let us undere^imate the dis- 
advantaged , if not maiginal status, in labor market terms resulting (mm the 
limitations imposed by disability and other social and psychotogical 
dynamics. 

I would acknowledge that owr dinical services (evaluatk)n, duining, 
counseling) may have modest impact in terms of a^^ing people with 
severe disabilittes and (imctional limitations to nwve ^ibstantially forwanl in 
the labor queue. The pubUc program is fairly limited in time, staff, and case 
service resources. As Comes notes, a combinaticm of policies and pradices 
which may have worked under different labor market and clientele condi- 
tions may now require policy and programmatic analysis, revitalizatkm 
and/or redirection. 

I woukl agree with Comes, Stubbins and others that we may have over- 
estimated the impad of educatkMial, health, social and rehabUitation serv- 
ices (the clinical approach). Clinical services, in fart, may be most effective 
under oonditk)ns of mild or moderate disability, fadlitative social attitudes 
and an open, expanding labor market. The que«ion becomes, if we must 
reappraise our interventron strategy, do we modify the dinical approach or 
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do we seek solution in other arenas.Xe. social, economic, p<«tical? On the 
other hand , shouW we endoiw cankal and politkay 
... and do we have the resources to supiwrt «Kii an expanshne approach 
shouW not, however, introduce a fiOse dichotomy by assuniing that we may 
endorse indivudualized services or social, economic, poiiticai remedies. In 
truth we clearly need to enrich the professional provision^ of services while 
expkHing and extending the nwi-dinical strategy. 

Regrettably, while we have raised the call fw new thinking, new para- 
digms, and while we have exposed the cross-national limitations of the tradi- 
tional individualized service approach, «ew of us have been very specific in 
terms of what is to be sacrificed and what is to be embraced in the 21st centu- 
ry rehabilitation. Until the issues are more dearly drawn and evktenoe pre- 
sented kx study, I would recommend caution in terms of a radical departure 
from the dinical approach of indhldualized services. The quota system, for 
exampte, may be an unworkable remedy in the United Stated. 

Asl write this the National Democratic Party has just defeated a "plat- 
form plank" calling for quotas in affirmative action requirements. It is 
instructive, at least, that the Democratic Party, widefy held ^o be the more 
liberal in philosophy and approach than the party now in poorer, wouW not 
take such a position. Is it realistic to expect that the political process and the 

employer sector in the U.S. wouW lend support to this particular strategy? 
Maintaining the gains made in our 1978 tegWatioh in the to of poUtkaU an^ 
legal attack wouW seem to be the immediate priority. We woukl not serve our 
constituency well by unfriiitftil aUocation of limited resources to the quota 
c^use, particulariy when enforcement <rf the law has been such a proWOTi in 

oilier countries, spedficaUy, England. Certainly imUvkhiate with disabiUties 
are not in need of ftirther l^^la^ whkii goes unenforced. 

The quota proposal for the U.S. may also distract us flnom the consider- 
ation of other policy options which may prpvkle more incentive for positive 
behavior on the part of employers. As Comes briefly mentfons. Noble 's taxa- 
tion scheme may have substantially more merit and be more acceptable as a 
U.S. remedy. Historically, taxation policy has been the preferred inoenUve 
approadi in the U.S. Government mandated performance and behavior 
have been less successful in many areas. 

Suggested Policy Keaearcii 

Comes' monograph suggests several lines of research induding, for 
example: 

1 . Policy rest-arch which may lead to a reprioritization of extended train- 
ing and education for clients undergoing rehabilitationi Higher educa- 
tion and/or technical training for those clients who h^ve reasonable 
prospects tor employment in the high tech/post-industrial era seems 
in order 



2. 9ymmsmkc q&^>mim»ct ¥mkm 

^^5^^ te. needed (Sttdi o o^ mbm Uw ? 

fltudlee are tmderwair iB the and »a|r Im flub^^ 
uixm future polkT dbectlon.") 

I would, parantMoei^ tate nAi baie with Comes to assert 
th« the disincei^ive efflect to somewhat am thsn an "untested 

ity and imijwit or disimjeiilivee is in ttitle 
andeooi»oini«»lntheUA.tor«iai^,a8Betttliatthedirino^^ 
ooosioned t^^ entitled benefits and anvioes ooiMi^ 
«tocte to the rehaWfitatfon of worioew oonq^^ 
ity dlsabl% insuimioe lediJienta.'' 
3. 1 wholeheartedly agree with Comes uiat w« aae in need of ftitther 
rciWMtA on the populadon of dis*led 
suooeasrui, longtem«^pJpyiiientwWwutp«tfc^^ 
vocatkwal rehabilitation qwtem. How theae indlfid^ 

P**"^ '"•^ n>W be roost 

enu^Oening and may inspire more eflfecthre inten^entlons on bd^ 
of those who are reliant upon the pid)iic program. 

4. Welndeedlackanunderstandingofthelabormarketfordlsabledper- 
aons. Cl^ov»thela8t<piarteroen 

dients of the U.S. vocatianal rehal^Oitation system ftamdonriloy- 

nwnt in the seoondaiy labor fiaioB with attendant low w^,lbw ben- 
ems and high piobabmty of Ibture periods of unemplo^^ 

Bowe" and others have b««un to provide some data~but we are 
just beginning to ask the rt^t questions and have, in &ct few 

answers to guide both poliqy and ptacOce. 

5. Finally, serious review of the assumptions, pcikies, dinical pcactioes 
and ftuiding neoessaiy to achieve a reasonable level of parti(*>et^ 
among persons wtth dteaMWes in the Iriwr mariPH Is k)M oveidue 
While the U.S. r^aWlidWon legl^tion has ov«a«Qi» periodic mi^ 
revisions (i.e.. priortty on the severeliy disabled, affirmat^e action 

these ha ve all been as appendages upon a basic model simflar In many 
respects to the Ibmlinson mode, 

A comprehensive and careful review inviting new initiatives, unbound 
to legacy for its own sake, but resistant to nKiical change provoked by 

present ihistration, wouW be a service to the two countries, to the profes- 
sionals involved and. most importantly, to disabled people who have the 
highest stake in the (Hitcome. 
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GOmmtumt John Hoh^ 

PauICornM' ThePutureofWorkforP^withDisabilUies: A View 
tYom Gmu Britain is an important oontributwn to the world rehabUitatkm 
l^ratore. Mr. Comes draws insights ftom a span of histoiy that encompasses 
^iflS.!^ ^ ^ Ironbridge. Eiigland. where more than 

^ ^^"^ experimented with the substituZ 
of coke for charcoal in the manufecture of steel, to the emei^ing post-indus. 
trial era wherein the very existence of communities (tependent on the steel 
mdustiy B threatened. He traces the changing nature of worit from andent 
Greece through the Middle Ages to the Protestant Revolution and the present 
day. see work transformed from necessity to ' a duty owed by each dtizen 
to a healthy economy. ' to perhaps a new concept of work that is neither 
necessity or duty. 

Mr. Comes ponders the place of disabled people in the post-industrial 
era^^w wiU disabled people and the vocational rehabilitation programs 
servmg them fare as highly scientific technotogies cause high levels of^ 
tural unemptoyment by displacing more jobs than they create and in the 
prooe^. take away the income and self-esteem of increasing num'bera of 
aWed bodied and disabled people? The internalized value of woric as duty or 
vimie may well be contributing t» the despair and high rate of suicide among 
those whose jobs or job prospects have been tost forever. In this context Mr 
Comes righUy questions the utility of the Protestant Ethic in the post-indus 
tnal era, and suggests with Khaleelee and Miller that we oonskler "a differ 
ent kind of future in which emptoyment. as an institutkm, is no tonger the 
jmnap-U way in which goods and services are distributed and in which the 
non-empk>yed individual can «eel that he/she s a worthwhile member of sode^" 
Mr. Comes is parUculary effecUve in portraying the sluggishnc^ of g^v- 
emment policy in responding to emerging sodetal need . as weU as its rigklltv 
once adopted. For example, the British quota system originated in 191*9 
under the Royal Prodamation of the King's Natkmal RoU whidi u«ed em- 
ptoyers to voluntarily employ a quota of disabled ex servicemen in their 
work force. The quota system -whether or not effecUve -still remains a 
prominent feature of British disability poUcy. Over the yeare numerous com- 
mittees have met to make proposals for upgrading and improving govem- 
mem polides affecting the disabled populatton, but without apparent 
Uiought until 1979 of abandoning the quota system, even though it had not 
been rigorously enforced as the means of securing for disabled people their 
full share of available jobs. 

Looking back. Mr. Comes notes the complacency of official evaluations of 
the basic rehabilitative services package that was defined by the Tbmlinson 
committee m 1943. The Disablement Resettlement Officers and Emptoy- 
ment Rehabilitatton Centres appeared quite successfiil for many years 
despite placing the majority of dients in the lowest paying jobs in manulac- 
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turiiiM. "white collar" (K-nipations. or the service sector. Public official^ iii 
Great Britain an* fiow changing their ouUook. The combination 1 of 
recent rcsearch into the efficiency and effectiveness of rehabiUtaUon and it? 
settlement services and the very deep and sustained recession that hp 
gripped Great Britain since the mid-1970s stirs more critical thinking. Wljt 
is more, the activism of disabled people themselves has forced public officMs 
U> Uiink more critically about the effectiveness of British disability policie^. 

TUking stock of where Great Britain is coming from and where it may be 
heading. Mr Qimes offers observations and recommendations that may 
shajK^ the future of vocational rehabilitation and its service recipients not 
only in Great Britain but also in all societies entering the post-industrial era. 

They indude; 

• The need U) adapt to a labor market whicti has l)een reshaped by the 
most recent technological revoluticm and worldwkle recession; 

• The need to become more responsive to neglected and under^rved 
disabled women, rural dwellers, and those only capable of part-time 
work; 

• The need to overcome the dtrucal bias of vocational rehabilitation with 
its emphasis on irapreviiig indivklual functioning through profe^ional 
skill in favor of measures to alter the social and eamomic context in 
which services are provkied; and 

• The need to develop a detaUed model of the labor marked for disabled 
people of varying capadties with a view to developing contingency 
plans for different economic growth scenarios (e.g. , growth with and 
without increased demand for labor) and for alternative society see 
narios that antidpate significant changes in the nature of work and/or 
attitudes toward work. 

Mr Comes amply documents the equity /efficiency tradeoff issues that 
society must address in the post-industrial era. Equity can be viewed as a 
compromise on efficiency, or it may be seen as society's humane response to 
its members who cannot perform or owiform to society's normative expecta 
tions about functioning or even appearance. Efficiency may be viewed as the 
n»ost productive use of resources in the creation of goods and services needed 
by sodety, or it may be seen as the most productive use of society's resources 
to achieve its valued goals, induding helping those who cannot partidpate in 
society without assistance. Ultimately, the tradeoff issue gets played out as a 
value conflict between competing goals or the means to achieve goals, eadi 
of which is legitimauly valued in its own right. 

The basic question for society is how much it values equal partidpation 
in sodety by all its members and equal sharing of the goods and services pro- 
duced by st>ciety, regardless of individual attributes —induding the ability to 
work at a peak level of performance. The sharing of power, i.e. , control over 
sufficient resources so as to be able to act independently is one of sodety *s 
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Koods that is at issue here. Mr. Comes' monograph helps us to grasp the 
extent to which the ftiture of work for people with disabilities wiU be deter- 
mined by society's equity/effidency tradeoflf decisions in the yeans ahead 

This brief review of Mr. Comes' monograph does not do justice to the 
quaUty of his scholarship nor his writing skills. I commend the monograph to 
all disabled people, rehabiUtaUon service providers, and pubUc officials who 
together face the chaUenge of adjusting to the very uncertain fiiture of the 
post industrial era. 

July 1984 

JohnH. Noble, Jr., Pli D. 
Assistant Commi^ioncr, Policy 

and Resource Development 
Virginia Department of Mental Health 

and Mental Retardation 
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COMMINTARV: Sti«llo H. Akobot, CofumMa UnhriKtRy 

Every ri^lit program sooner or later becomes a wrong prograiu. Substi- 
tute 'pnxlutl' for program' and you have the words of Peter Drucker, Amer 
kan management s favorite guru. Change - political, sodal, demographic, 
economic and tedmological-m'ates the inevital)iUty of Dnicker's 'rule ' 
Paul Conies' monograph is a history of iJie changes that have (xxiirred in the 
ttH-hnolog)' of pnxiudion and the wnditions aiui meaning of work cxpen 
enced by WcsttTU, industrializtni countries. He reviews histt)ric events and 
for(^?s aiid «)nclu<les that the rehabilitation system in Great Britain, once a 
reasonably offett ive program for securing jobs for two thirds of tlie oomitry 's 
disabled fXTSi^ns, can no longer be expected to achieve such a record. His 
account of when' we an* and how we got there leads hiiti to oondude, in 
esstuu-e, tliat the right pn^rani has become tlie wrong prc^ram New cxintin- 
gencit's suggest the neeti for signifioanUy different responses. Some good bul- 
let biting iH'havior will l>e necessary U) change direction. 

The monograph is a wonderfully written, lucid, well documented 
actx)unt. One is torn In'tween the temptation to applaud it and it^ coiulu 
sions. iuid rtnire gra<vfully, and an ij -ciination to comment on a flood of idea«; 
and issues raised by the content. 1 have chosen a few issues for farther dis- 
cussiofi. bastxl solely on a dioice of those about which I feel most strongly. 

SiHHifioUly, in what follows, I wiU try to suggest some differences 
iH'tween Great Britain and the United States Uiat might lead to some modifi 
tation of C<)nies' wntduskjns, and Uien U) offer my own scenario of tlie future. 

Conies identifjes two elements of the British approacii that he believes 
have worked well, namely the quota system and rehabilitatif>n at the work- 
place. My own ol>st>rvati«n of the British situation, based on a World Rehabil 
itation Fund study tour in May 1982, leads me to applaud the latter and 
register dislH'lief concerning tlie fonner. Based on analysis of interviews witli 
key figures in British industr>', government, trade unwns and tiie disabled 
ct)mmunity. I amduded that the quota system is the United Kingdom's 'pro- 
hibition. Like our Prohibition Amendment, it is circumvented whenever and 
wherever possible. 

Finns arc rtHjuiretl to register openings witli the employment serviiv. 
'Hie Disablement Resettlement Offic-er (DRO) can either refer a qualified dis- 
aliled jK'rson to fill the job, or may certify that no such candidate exists. Hie 
firm is then fnv to recniit any worker qualified for the job. Issuing sudi a cer- 
tificate (X)uld s<'rve as a signal to tht^ DRO that it would be worthwhile to train 
adisal>let1 jx^rson in the knowledgf and skills requinxi by the jol) description. 
t<» be ready for future openings. In practice, however, tiie usual cwurse is to 
nniew the (vrtifi<-ati<)n when the next simUar job opening develops. This 
praditv leads to Ixjth platx^n.ent of the disabled in the lowest level jobs (as 
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Conies suggests) and tow regard for the law and its requirements (as ray/ 
informants reiterated). My own conviction is that the affirmative actk^ 
requirements of the \«xational Rehabilitation Act of 1973 are a more (^n 
vindi^, and therefore more powerful, route to developing not/6nly 
opportunity but equal opportunity for disabled job applicants. 

Employer involvement in industrial rehabilitation is quite another ball 
game. In this arena, we in the United ^tes are just beginning to ptey catch- 
up in a very promising sport. On the study tour mentioned earlier, I visited 
impressive examples of on-site rehabilitation at both V^uxhafl Motors and 
Pilkerton Glass, where rehabilitation units equipped to provide both tradi- 
tional medical aae and physical and occupational therapy were located right 
iii tiie plant facilities. They were also able to develop job accommodatiofiw- 
to itssign the rehabilitatee to tasks in a special worksite that were specifilally 
designed to fit the worker's capacity. Workers never had an opportuni^^ to 
adopt a 'disabled' role. 

These programs resemble the Sheltered Industrial Group (SIGs), anc _ 
innovation being promoted by the British government. SIGs provide for 
groups of disabkxl ixrsons to work at a particular worksite, doing work com- 
parable to otlier workers, and rea>iving the same pay The government 
makes up, in a grant to the worksite, for any shortfall in the produaivity of 
those working in the SIG At the Borough of Camden, in London, asligh^varf " 
ation of tills concept is practiced through a budget agioufittfgaig allocated to 
a wage pool. Disabled persons are hired, and paid from the pool until the 
department to which they are assigned is satisfied that they cai\ perform the 
full functrons of the job. At that time the disabled persons are placed on the 
departmental payroll, and other disabled persons can be hired to be paid out 
of the pool. 

Each of these is an example of using the workplace as part of the rehabjli- 
tation process. Retx?nt)y, under the catchall of early rehabilitation at the 
workplace, American employers have begun to develop programs that 
resemble these efforts. A new program at Herman Miller Furniture Company 
resembles the Vauxhall and Pilkerton efforts. Other emptoyers have become 
involved in planning rehabilitatton for their workers who become ill or 
injured or whose existing condition deteriorates. Th^ prt^rams mH only 
benefit the workers, but they promise to serve theself interest of the employ- 
er by reducing the risk that these employees will retire early on long tenn 
and costly disability payments. There are many rich opportunities for 
employers here to duplicate the British tradition in this area, 

A more fundamental question that Comes raises is whether tJiere will be 
sufficient jobs in the future to employ all tliose who wish to participate in the 
labor force, and further, whether disabled persons will be able to qualify for 
the new jobs, jobs that ap{>ear to require qualitatively different skiUs and 
knox knlge than Comes lx?lieves disabled persons have exemplified in the 
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post. His scenario, relying on Sdhworles' mtkm of 'culture gap' (which 
hypothesizes that disabled people are foiling behind their contemporaries in 
their ocmiputer education and therefM« will once again be unabte to ocmipete 
in the more extensive opportunfties that may develop) is relatively 

That view may hold fw Great Britain at the present time, but in the Unit- 
ed SkaUs I belk?ve our future looks brighter— the past situaticm will not wors- 
en and we may yet be able to produce enough jobs to sop up new labor force 
partidpants as they become available. How do I arrive at a p<Hnt quite differ- 
ent Uian Cornes? I think it is because Comes' even-handed presentation dtes 
<H)ini(Mi from sources on all sides of the argument, but he has missed some 
important United States statistical data. The unemployment rate in the Unit 
ed States niay now be below much of Western Europe, but it has been higlier, 
by a large percent, since the early*1950s. This suggests that the Europeans 
are now in the throes of a readjustment that we have alre^y made to the 
service economy. Further, the labor force that will enter the worid of worit in 
the next twenty years is already bom —and it is smaller than the product of 
the baby tnyom that has been entering during the recent worldwkle reoes 
sion. Thken together these forces suggest a high demand and low supply of 
labor, relatively good conditions for the employment of the disabled. 

Still another important prooe^ is at work. Since the Vocational Rehabili 
Ution Act of 1973, a free public education under least restrictive conditions is 
guaranteed to all handicapped children. Within this decade, therefore, we 
can hope that most d^abled persons entering the labor force for the first time 
will have had a mainstream education (eliminating the culture gap). In addi- 
tion, as demand grows for workers with knowl«lge rather than Uiose with 
brawn, educated disabled persons should become more competitively em 
ployable. As well, as Dr. Gingras, a physiatrist and former liead of the Cana- 
dkin Medical Society suggested to the author in a personal interview a couple 
of years ago, tlie numbers of new disabled persons should dedine propor- 
tionately if ncrt absolutely. He based this prediction on the increasing control 
and punishment of drunken drivers, the ability to detect congenital disabili 
ties in fetus and the option available to expectant parents to abort the preg- 
nancy or, increasingly, to intervene with new corrective technologies, and 
the advances in surgery and other tedmologies which may help to cure, or 
compensate twtter. for many disabling conditions. If the labor market does 
not tighten appreciably, and all the forces suggested above combine, we 
a>uld be entering a jolden era for disibled persons and their employment. 

During a sabbatical several years ago, I was teadiing in Israel. A German 
niission society haii brought a group of tliird world specialists to Israel to 
study new rehabilitation interventions. I was asked to talk with tJie group. 1 
modified my disaission of job dcvetopment and placement for the disabled to 
compensate for wliat I understood to l)e the conditions in their labor markets 
-lan^ely low skill jobs in insufficient nimiber to ^ around. During my speech 



I was aware that they viewed my talk as miWly interesting but generally 
inapplicable. The post-presentation discussion revealed that in many of their 
countries the disabled were the object of stigma and isolation. The main 
attenticm <rf the spedali^, thereft^re, was devc^ to as«uing that infanti- 
cide would not be practiced against children bom with disabilities. Employ- 
ment was a lower level problem. 

It was then that I came to understaiKl that the way a society treats its dis- 
abled members may be a mark of the quality of life in that society for all its 
citizens. Prevailing wisdom may suggest that there is room in the labor mar- 
ket for only those disabted pers(His who can wcwrk competitively But Comes* 
manuscript is a plea that we move aliead toward equal (^[)p(»tunity in our 
agenda for ail disabled persons regardless oi their competitive ability. Hiis is 
surely an agenda we can all support. In so doing, we will improve the society 
for all. 

Evidence abound? to support such a oonduskm. A November 1983 
column of the Labor Letter in the Wall Street Journal reported, "When 
Tbktronbc altered an assembly line supervis)r's task to akl a mentally retaitl- 
ed man, all 12 workers' output rose and errors fell.' ' So, too, when women on 
pregnancy disability leave are assured job tenure, comparable rights for oth- 
er groups caiuiot l>e far behind. A caring swdety finds ways to care for all its 
ciUzens. Recently tlie literature has contained critimm of American man- 
agement's criteria fw short run return on capital investment. It is contemkd 
that the Japanese are wiling to aaiept a longer period of return on invest- 
ment and that such a vww turns out to improve their competitiveness and 
profitability. If long run returns are profitable for capital investment, how 
mudi more so must tliis hold for investment in human beings. Clearly, there 
is every reason to believe that long run planning for the disabled will benefit 
all of sodety This is Paul Comes' messajfe, and certainly worthy of our support. 
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